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SUNSHINE IS LIFE 


South Africa, situated wholly in the Temperate Zone south of Latitude 
20° S., enjoys one of the finest climates in the wortd. Dry warmth and bracing 
sunshine are its essential characteristics. 


When Europe is in the grip of winter (October to March) South Africa 
basks in the golden summer of the Southern Hemisphere, a joyful season of 
fruits and flowers. This happy inversion of seasons and climates, combined 
with its natural charm, makes South Africa the ideal land of winter travel. 


Winter excursions at considerably reduced fares have been organised by 
ihe leading Steamship Lines on this route, and the South African Government 
Railways will arzange inland tours, by rail or road, to suit the requirements of 
visitors. The combined tours provide a delightful holiday—a restful voyage, 
a complete change of environment, anda remarkable variety of social and travel 
diversions. Business men, in particular, seeking the healthy relaxation of 
an ocean cruise and a change of scene and activity, will find in these excur- 
sions a beneficial holiday of suitable duration and an opportunity for observing 
at first hand the immense resources of the Dominion of South Africa. 


A full descriptive programme, entitled “ Sun Health Tours—Series S,” 
will be sent gratis on request to The Director of Publicity, South Africa House, 
73 Strand, London, W.C. 2, and the leading Travel Agencies. 
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TT ee peace iaaits: 


UNITY IN ACTION 


The recent consummation of Union amongst “ the 
people called Methodists ” has aroused the keen interest 
of all sections of the Christian Church. 
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Christmas Humber 


The shame of our divisions has become more and 
more recognised, and whenever steps are taken to draw 
together those Christians who are sundered from each. 
other, or to bring into prominence the deeper unity which 
may lie behind the differences—such steps are sure of a 
sympathetic welcome. 


Here:n lies not the lowest claim of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society upon the prayers and help of 
Christian people. 
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Contributions Realising that all use and need the Holy Scriptures, 
the Bible Society works with and for members of all 
by denominations in offering to all mankind the Scriptures 


in their own tongues. 
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VERNON BARTLETT The Christian Church, as it approaches the non- This sup 
Christian world, is torn by a terrible variety of ecclesi- total len 

E. F. BENSON astical divisions. ‘That the Bible which is offered is one plete. 
Book—a Christian and not a denominational Bible—is = 
EDMUND BLUNDEN | largely due to the work of the Bible Society. Ps 
F. YEATS-BROWN Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by | | SO 
N U AN the Secretaries, ca 
Write for | 
aK Sean BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | | “*: 
H. A. L. FISHER 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. os 
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W. ORMSBY-GORE 
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ROSE MACAULAY 
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EVELYN WAUGH 
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SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


OOD Clothes are always 
sound credentials. And 
none could stand you in better 
stead than lustrous, well-cut 
garments of ‘“LUVISCA.’’ 
Finely textured, colour - fast, 
smart and good-wearing. There 
are designs to harmonise with 
every type of modern suiting. . 
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LEADING HOSIERS, 
OUTFITTERS AND 
STORES, and_ all 
AUSTIN REED 
ops. 
LOOK FOR THE 
REGISTERED TAB. 
Ask for and see you 
get “LUVISca.” 
There is nothing 
just-as-good. 


























| If any difficulty in 
obtaining, write 
Courtaulds, Ltd. 
On Sale November 18th ene RMS Se 
Martin's - le - Grand, 
London, E.C.1, for 
name of your nearest 
retailer and descriptive _ 
literature. 
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SUCH A JOLLY WAY TO 
GET FIT AND KEEP FIT 


Thousands of men and women are 
keeping slim and fit by using 
Abplanalp’s new rowing machine. 
It is a model of mechanical perfec- 
tion in lightness, strength and con- 
struction. It enables you thoroughly 
to enjoy your daily exercise. 5 
Minutes a day tor vigorous health! 
SPECIAL APPROVAL OFFER 


Write and ask us to send you the 
machine; keep it seven days; at 
the end of that time if, for any reason 
at all, you are not completely satisfied, 
send it back without obligation of 
any sort. 











BRITISH PATENT No. 376851 


This super Rowing Machine is 5ft 4ins in 
total length and weighs only 12ibs com- 
pete. It is made of the finest chromium 
plated steel and aluminium and is of 
supreme workmanship, fully guaranteed to 
last and to be absolutely safe. iT HAS 
NO OPEN SPRINGS. Equally suitable 


for men, women and children. 












4 ALL BRITISH MADE . 
J WORLDS PATENTS PENDING 


price compLete £.5:5°0 


finer things of life 


Write for Ilustrated Booklet to Abplanalp Appli 
lid, Room 447/9F , . 168, Regent Street, London, W.1 
The machine is obtainable from ali the leading Stores, 
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Super craftsmanship 
working on exquisite 
Virginia leaf has 
produced in Players 
N°3. a cigarette which 
satisfies the most 
exacting smoker. 


|PLAYERSN’3 



































men Vi1G1NIG CIGAVCUCS quam 


3PiI28 





lOrorn 82 2ZOronV/4 SOrv023/3 !OOrca6/4 WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES—ESPECIALLY THOSE OVER FORTY 


Give your 
Heart 
this Ease 


for your Heart 
is the very 
mainspring 

of your Life! 











Most of us are heedless of our hearts—un- 
thinkingly subject them to abnormal strains. 
For we live in an age of rush and speed. We 
work and play at high pressure, bolt hurried 
meals, perhaps smoke and drink too much, 
take violent exercise when out of condition, 
lose our tempers, get excited and emotional, 
never realising how enormously we are 
thereby increasing the work our hearts 
must do, 

In youth, the heart recovers quickly from 
abnormal strains, but after forty, thickening 
arteries and blood vitiated by an accumula- 
tion of the toxic products of living impede 
the heart’s action. So we begin to be troubled 
with breathlessness, dizziness and headaches, 
our hearts ‘thump’ after slight exertion, 
digestion is impaired and we become worried 
and nervy. 





People over forty find it difficult to alter their 
habits of living and few are able to change 
their occupations. But fortunately science has 
found a way to help the heart. It is so 
simple that every man and woman over forty 
should adopt it. ‘PHYLLOSAN’ brand of 
chlorophyll tablets, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. E. Buergi, Professor of Medicine 
at the University of Berne, have not only a 
profoundly fortifying effect upon the heart 
itself but also revitalize the blood, rejuvenate 
the arteries, and increase all the vital forces 
of the body, irrespective of age! 

Give your heart this ease. Start taking 
‘PHYLLOSAN’ brand tablets to-day! Just 
two tiny, tasteless tablets three times a day 
before meals. But if you take them regu- 
larly, we believe the results will astonish you. 
Get the 5/- size. It contains double quantity. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN: 


brand 


TABLETS 


TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 





Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 





increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 





Of all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity) 


pay ‘is the regd. trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, 


M.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne University. 


No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture. 





“ Great 
improvement 
in my Heart” 


“ Within a fortnight of 
taking ‘ Phyllosan’ brand 
tablets there was a great 
improvement in my 
heart. Ten of my friends 
are now taking 
‘Phyllosan’ brand 
tablets, and they have 
all told me _ that they 
find an improvement.” 


an 

“ Reliable, 
prompt and 
sure” 


“ Their action is equally 
reliable, prompt and 
sure in all cases of 
weakness which are the 
result of physical ond 
mental overstrain.” 

—Swiss Medical Review. 
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i Distributors 
(Dept. 54) 


Isc Clerkenwell Road, 
] London, E.C.1 
Please send me a itt 
Fcopy of the book 
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in our World,” de 
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obtained with 
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News of the Week 


HE French Disarmament plan, so far as its purport 
has been disclosed,-is analysed by Lord Cecil on a 
later page, and more broadly discussed in a leading article. 
A closer examination will only be practicable when the 
text of the plan itself is published. The most notable 
fact about it in some ways is that though it clearly involves 
revision of a highly important section of the Treaty of 
Versailles, M. Herriot, after expounding it to the Chamber 
was given an overwhelming vote of confidence. Mean- 
while our own Cabinet has been devoting lengthy sittings 
to the disarmament problem, and it is understood that a 
new British plan is in preparation. To advance it as in 
any way a competitor of the French plan would be a 
profound mistake, but the French proposals so far dis- 
closed say little or nothing about naval or acrial reductions 
or the abolition of aggressive weapons. The British 
Government committed itself at Geneva in July to what 
is vaguely termed qualitative disarmament, but the 
proposals it put forward for the abolition of certain types 
of weapons fell hopelessly short of anything that could 
be described as equality in relation to the prohibitions 
imposed on Germany. There is consequently ample 
room for improving on them now. The capital ship 
question is peculiarly urgent, for the decision of the 
French to lay down the battle cruiser ‘ Dunkerque’ 
means that a new race is on the point of beginning in 
Vessels of a size (28,000 tons) our own Cabinet approves 
of for replacements of the present 35,000 ton ships, 
Unless that competition is stifled forthwith it will be 
disastrous on both economic and psychological grounds. 
Unfortunately there is no sign that the Cabinet has in 
contemplation any measures to prevent it. 


The State of Agriculture 

The deputation that waited on the Prime Minister on 
Tuesday to lay before him the desperate state of British 
agriculture got no very complete satisfaction, but as much 
as could be hoped for in the circumstances. A new 
Minister of Agriculture has only just taken office, and it 
would be unreasonable to expect him to resuscitate 
British agriculture in a month. The blight resting 
on agriculture is not peculiar to this country. The situa- 
tion is desperate everywhere —which suggests that mere 
local remedies are unlikely to be the right ones, and 


-where the real trouble is general over- production, measures 


that will increase the general total by increasing produc- 
tion in each country are a very inadequate palliative. 
To raise prices generally by some form of reflation is likely 
to be a much wiser course than increasing the selling-cost 
of particular commodities through tariffs and other re- 
strictions. Mr. MacDona!d, in pledging himself to take all 
steps possible, subject to three conditions—that any mea- 
sures taken must be effective; that they must make 
matters better and not worse ; and that they must not lay 
undue burdens on the industrial population—went very 
little beyond the region of platitudes. Even while he was 
speaking the Ottawa debate in the House of Commons 
was bringing out the fact that in many departments of 
agriculture it is Dominion competition that the British 
farmer has to fear. He may have to fear it more and not 
less as a result of the Ottawa agreements. With those 
complications to trammel him Major Elliot may reason- 
ably claim a brief respite before he launches an agricul- 
tural programme. A tax on meat would conflict at once 
with the Prime Minister's third condicion, 
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Hunger-March Disorders ; 

The so-called hunger marchers have been the indirect 
rather than the direct eause of considerable disorder in 
London three times in the past week, for the marchers 
themselves behaved for the most part in a perfectly 
orderly fashion. Only five of them were charged. But 
the crowds attracted to the marchers’ meetings in Hyde 
Park and Trafalgar Square contained a deliberately 
rowdy element, and it is clear enough that disorder was 
definitely fomented by members of the numerically negli- 
gible Communist movement. The whole business is 
deplorable, and exaggerated accounts of it gaining cur- 
rency abroad play no small part in driving sterling to a 
lower level. The various authorities concerned handled a 
difficult situation as well as circumstances allowed. It 
is hard to see how such marches can be prohibited. Any 
man has a right to walk from Manchester to London if 
he chooses, and if men like to walk fifty together they break 
no law. The strain on the Public Assistance authorities 
in London has been severe, but here again regulations 
cannot be strained to admit of the refusal to the marchers 
of the food and shelter to which every destitute person is 
entitled. Sir Cyril Cobb’s account of the arrangements 
made by the Public Assistance Committee of the L.C.C, 
reflects considerable credit on that body and on him as its 
chairman. If Lord Trenchard’s appeal to ordinary 
citizens to keep away from these demonstrations were 
regarded, the police would have an easier time. 

* * * * 


The German Elections 

The German situation is strangely paradoxical. 
A General Election takes place on Sunday, but the 
campaign, submerged as it has been by the general 
internal unrest, has made little stir at home and less 
abroad, and the result of the polling will in all likelihood 
leave the situation substantially what it is. Germany is 
being governed by the President and the Cabinet, repre- 
sented at the moment by Herr von Papen. After Sunday 
it may be governed by the President and the Cabinet, 
represented by General von Schleicher, for it is doubtful 
whether the present Chancellor will long survive. His 
conflict with the Prussian Government, whose right to 
retain office has been in part vindicated by the Supreme 
Court, has broadened out into a conflict with Bavaria, 
alarmed with some reason at the threatened encroachment 
of the Reich on the prerogatives of the States. Consti- 
tutional reform is part of von Papen’s programme, and 
it will make him more enemies than friends. His position 
will depend largely on whether a workable coalition can 
be constructed by his opponents in the new Reichstag. 
It seems to be a foregone conclusion that the Hitlerites 
will come back weaker. That may dispose them either 
to join forces with von Papen, securing secondary 
Ministerial offices as reward, or (as in August) to co- 
operate with the Centre and demand the right to form a 
Government on the basis of a Parliamentary majority. 
But they may once more demand in vain. 

* * * « 


A Tri-Cameral Parliament 

The article on another page, in which Lord Melchett 
outlines his ideas on an Economie Third Chamber 
of Parliament, is well calculated to form the starting- 
point of a fruitful discussion. On the value of mobilizing 
in the service of the community all the ability and 
experience available in the field of industry and finance 
there can be no two opinions, but a Chamber of all the 
Talents might rather easily become a Chamber of all 
the Interests, and the relation of such a body to 
Parliament as it exists to-day would need very precise 
definition. Such definition can, of course, not be 


eee 


~ 


expected in an article that fills no more than a 
the Spectator. Lord Melehett has, indeed, devel 
ideas much more fully in his recent book. Jy that 
connexion the experience of Germany, where an Economie 
Council, with the right to introduce Bills into the 
Reichstag, was created as part of the Weimar Constitution 
deserves study. The deficiencies of Parliament 
many, and proposals for its more or less drastic reforp 
—emanating from more quarters than one—will multiply, 
But there is no sign that a majority of the people of 
the country has departed from its traditional Conviction 
that a democratically elected House of Commons should 


remain the sovereign instrument of government, 
* * * * 


Trade With Russia 

The firm line taken by the Government on Lon 
Mount Temple’s motion in the House of Lords oy 
Tuesday regarding trade with Russia is extremely 
satisfactory. Russia is the one great country of the 
world. with a large. unsatisfied demand for precisely the 
kind of manufactured articles, principally machinery, 
which this country is qualified to supply. As it is, far 
too many orders have gone to Germany or the United 
States instead of coming here because those countries 
can offer better credit terms than are available te 
British exporters. But even so, as Lord Templemore 
observed for the Government, there has been a steady 
increase in our exports to Russia each year since 1929, 
There has, it may be added, been no case of default in 
payment on the part of the Soviet Government. Any 
expansion of this trade decreases unemployment in Great 
Britain, and to sacrifice it out of political prejudice 
would be a crime rather than a blunder. The Govem- 
ment’s attitude, as defined in particular by Lor 
Londonderry, is thoroughly sound. It is unfortunate 


page of 
Oped his 


. that the existing Trade Agreement with Russia had to 


be denounced out of deference to Canada, but the 
advantages to both countries of trade expansion are 
such that negotiation of the new treaty should present 
no great difficulty. 

* * * + 
The Gold Find in Kenya. 

The gold find in Kenya raises other questions besides 
gold. The Kakamega area where the discovery has been 
made appears to be part of the native reserves. Under 
what conditions mining should be carried on is therefore 
a point of the first importance. There is no reason on the 
face of it why the natives of Kenya should not benefit 
from the discovery of gold in their soil as much as the 
Arabs of Iraq from the discovery of oil, though nothing 
could be more disastrous than to put sudden wealth into 
their hands. The results of the oil-strike in Oklahoma 
on the Indians of that region are worth remembering. 
It is clearly for the Kenya Government to take the 
situation in hand, as the South African Government did 
when diamonds were discovered in Namaqualand a few 
years ago. If that is done promptly all the evils of 
gold-rush, with its wild exploitation and its demands on 
native labour, can be avoided, the enterprise can be 
planned under proper regulation, and the finances of 
the colony materially benefited. The Governor of Kenya 
is understood to be waiting for a further report from Sit 
Albert Kitson, who has been testing the find. The reason- 
able course would be to take over the gold area for the 
benefit of the colony as a whole. 

* * * * 
A Scottish Parliament ? 

The Scottish Home Rule movement, of whose progress 
details of some interest were given in the last issue of 
the Spectator, has now called forth an answering move 
ment, championed by Scotsmen who, to guote thelr 
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wwn language, hold that “ any form of Home Rule which 
volved & Parliament in Scotland would be a disaster 
‘ our country and a calamity to our people.” The 
jader of the signatories of the anti-Home Rule manifesto, 
Jord Maclay, was Shipping Controller during the War. 
ye and his supporters are to hold a public meeting in 
Glasgow in ten days’ time to give their views expression. 
jt is worth remembering that when Mr. Asquith was 
introducing the Home Rule Bill (for the third time) in 
12 hé spoke of it as the first of a series of measures 
through which different parts of the United Kingdom 
night look forward to getting control of their own local 
affairs. Lord Maclay’s initiative may no doubt be taken 
asa tribute to the success of the Duke of Montrose and 
his Scottish Self-Government movement, as it is now 


to be called. 
* * * * 


The Sunday Cinema 

The proposal to permit the opening of cinemas at 
330 on Sunday afternoons instead of at 6 o'clock on 
Sunday evenings only concerns London at the moment, 
but what London does any other area can do if it chooses. 
The question therefore, with all the large considerations 
it opens up, is of general rather than local interest. No 
principle is involved. If the opening of cinemas in the 
evening, to the probable detriment of church services, is 
permitted, there is no very fundamental reason for object- 
ing to their opening in the afternoon, to the probable 
detriment of Sunday Schools. Nor is the argument that a 
considerable sum of money (part of the profits) will be 
made available for charity at all relevant. There is no 
more logical ground for requiring contributions to charity 
from a cinema that opens on Sunday than from a restaur- 
ant that opens on Sunday. It is therefore simply a 
question of degree. The existing arrangement whereby 
opening from 6 p.m. is allowed in many areas is a good 
compromise between opposing views, and the L.C.C. will 
make a serious mistake if it departs from that, in response 
not to any popular demand but to the desire of the cinema 
industry to increase its profits. 
* x * * 


The Outlook in Ireland 

The vote of censure to be moved by Mr. Cosgrave in the 
Irish Dail next week will result in plain speaking if it 
results in nothing else. It might quite well result in 
something else, namely, the fall of the Government, if the 
increasingly desperate economic condition of the country 
led the seven Labour members to transfer their allegiance. 
On the whole that seems improbable, but Mr. de Valera 
is creating for himself problems which, when they become 
finally insoluble, he may be glad enough to hand over to 
someone else. The Government, apart from the sums it 
has to find as unemployment relief, is itself paying in the 
form of subsidies the duties levied by this country on 
imports from Ireland. That manifestly cannot continue. 
Whether in the long view the Sinn Fein ideal of making 
Ireland self-sufficient is economically practicable or not, 
it is out of the question to upset the whole industrial and 
agricultural system of the country in a week, which is 
what has happened as a result of the dispute over the 
annuities, without inviting a disaster of the first order. 
The annuities difficulty might still be settled if both sides, 
particularly Mr. de Valera, could drop legalities and 
consider what composition Ireland can be considered 
competent, in the light of the actual situation, to make. 
But the account of the recent London conversations, as 
recorded in the White Paper published last week, gives 





ve- 
1eir 


ho indication that the Irish President is prepared to 
stand on any but the narrowest legal contentions, 


Tariffs and Trade 

A nation launching into the uncharted sea of Protection, 
whether it be Protection by tariffs or Protection by 
quotas, may have something to learn from experience 
painfully garnered elsewhere. From that point of view 
an article in The Times of Wednesday, from the pen of 
its Paris correspondent, has a rather strong claim on 
attention in this country. The Union of French Export- 
ing Industries, faced with a fall in the value of French 
exports from 8,400,000,000 gold francs in 1913 to 
3,000,000,000 gold francs at the present time, has 
addressed a letter to M. Herriot laying down its policy 
in regard to the removal of tariff barriers. On that The 
Times’ correspondent observes: ‘‘ The belief is now 
growing in France that the gradual throttling of all trade 
which has followed attempts to keep out imports is duc, 
in France as elsewhere, to extreme protectionism and 
especially to the quota system, which in spite of the 
assurances of its sponsors, had had the effect of raising 
prices and above all of disorganizing markets.” It may 
be added that while tariffs make international trade 
difficult, quotas cut a definite proportion of it off 
altogether. Another Times correspondent—at Buenos 
Aires—mentioned on Thursday that to carry out the 
Ottawa agreements imposing quotas for frozen mutton 
and lamb would mean the ultimate extermination of the 
Patagonian sheep industry. 

* * * * 


Men and Machines 

Sir Harold Bowden, in The Times last’ week, called 
attention to the influence of the machine in displacing 
manual labour and thus creating unemployment. 
Professor Sargant Florence at once pointed out that 
the statistics for 1924-29 suggest a more hopeful view. 
For while the numbers employed in manufacturing 
industries increased at the same rate as the population, 
the numbers employed in building, transport and the 
distributive trades increased by 600,000—or about a 
sixth. No one doubts, of course, that the continual 
development of machinery enables a fixed quantity of 
goods to be produced with an ever decreasing number 
of operatives. But human needs are ever growing, 
and the vast majority of mankind is very ill supplied 
for lack of means to purchase the products of the 
machine. This is the real problem. We cannot scrap 
our mills and factories and go back to the spinning wheel 
and the blacksmith’s shop. But we can and must 
cheapen our products so that they can find a readier 
market. Over-production, except as a temporary and 
local phenomenon, is not a real danger. 


* od * * 


The Cotton Peace Rejected 

The delegate meeting of the Cotton Spinners” Amalga- 
mation did their industry no good when they refused 
last Saturday to ratify the peace terms made by their 
leaders after many days of difficult negotiations. The 
settlement arranged included a reduction of wages 
which to most people in the trade and outside it seemed 
inevitable. But it was chiefly valuable because it 
restored the traditional system of collective bargaining 
in an improved form. That principle is once more 
gravely endangered by Saturday’s decision. If the 
employers can never be sure that an agreement made 
with the operatives’ leaders will be honoured, the 
cotton industry must revert to the chaos that has 
made its conduct almost impossible in the past year. 
Fortunately it needs an 80 per cent. vote to upset the 
leaders’ decision, and there is little likelihood of that 
being secured, 
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Peace ot War? 
EVER since the War has a British Government signatories of the Kellogg Pact in the event of 


been faced with snore important decisions in the 
international field than have to be taken in the next 
few weeks by Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues. The 
World Economic Conference is still two months distant, 
but active preparations for it have begun, .and ‘the 
proposals to be laid before it are at this moment being 
hammered out by the economists and financiers at 
Geneva. The Far Eastern question, which comes before 
the League of Nations Assembly on the 14th of this 
month, involves, as Lord Lytton pointed out forcibly 
in our columns a week ago, nothing less than a decision 
on the survival or disappearance of that organization 
of world peace on which mankind relies to save it from 
new cataclysms. And more immediate still, the Dis- 
armament problem, presented in a new aspect. as a result 
of the French Government’s plan, has either to be solved 
or left unsolved. To solve it will go far to set peace on 
a sure foundation. To leave it unsolved will be to bring 
the prospect of war perilously near. For whatever might 
have been the result of not attempting Disarmament, the 
result of attempting it and failing can only be to pre- 
cipitate a new race in armaments, and plunge every 
nation into alarm at its neighbour’s preparations till it 
feels its only hope of salvation lies in getting a blow in 
first. It is no exaggeration to say that the right solution 
of the Far Eastern and the Disarmament problems 
means stabilizing peace, and the wrong solution no less 
certainly makes war in the near future inevitable. 

At this moment Disarmament is the capital issue. 
The Bureau of the Conference has resumed its work at 
Geneva. Germany, her claim to equality of status still 
unsatisfied, is absent. But a new French plan, which 
may carry inherent in it a solution of the equality problem, 
has been launched, and though details are Jacking 
enough is known to suggest that it is more important 
than anything laid before the Disarmament Conference 
yet. Inessence it is primarily European. Its objective 
is Disarmament and security within the bounds cf 
that continent first of all. There is wisdom in_ that 
provision, for at the moment it is peace in Europe that 
is most endangered, and it is war in Europe that -eould 
have the gravest consequences. France proposes the 
abolition of long-service professional armies and the 
creation of short-service conscript foreces—possibly with 
as short a term of service as six months—for the metro- 
politan (not the colonial) armies throughout Europe, 
except in Great Britain; the abolition of all semi- 
military forces; and the maintenance in each country 
of a small special. contingent, more highly trained and 
apparently armed with more efficient weapons, to be 
used only in conjunction with other similar national 
contingents for international police action against any 
violator of the peace. Not only are disputes not to be 
settled by war, as the negative provision of the Kellogg 
Pact stipulates, but they are to be definitely settled by 
arbitration, on the lines of the more positive provisions 
of the General Act. Locarno is to be supplemented by 
one or more similar security pacts in other regions of 
Europe ; assurances are to be sought all round that when 
aggression is committed in any quarter (and there are 
apparently to be definite criteria of aggression), the 
action specified in Article XVI. of the Covenant will in 
fact be taken by League States; and it is to be ascer- 
tained whether the United States would go as far as to 
acknowledge formally what the American Secretary of 
State than acknowledged in public 
speeches, the duty of common consultation resting on all 


has more once 


tie an 
threatened violation of that Pact. That is a matte, 


capital importance to this country, concerned as it 
always rightly has been to avoid any possibility of embroil. 
ment with America over the stoppage of Americay 
commerce during the enforcement of a League blockade. 

We know far too little yet about the details of the 
French plan to pass a final judgement on it. Much hy 
been said about the reduction of the term of Military 
service, but virtually nothing so far about the abolition 
The plan appears to go fa 
towards granting the Germans equality, which accounts 
for the favourable reception accorded to it in Berlin; 
but it is not clear whether Germany is to contribute a 
special contingent to the international defence force. 
If she is not, there is no equality of status. If she js, 
it will have to be considered whether the equipment of 
the force is to be such as to constitute any substantial 
degree of rearmament. Some safeguards will be needed 
to ensure that colonial armies, which are apparently left 
outside the French plan, are not used to upset. the 
balance it establishes. Navies, moreover, so far as can 
be discovered, are ignored altogether. That may be 
part of the studied endeavour, of which there is con- 
siderable evidence, to commend the plan to public 
opinion on this side of the English Channel. Convyersa- 
tions have been in progress between British and American 
spokesmen, having a naval agreement as their main 
objective. The French may well have thought it best 
to entrust a naval plan to the principal naval Power 
(of which she herself, of course, is one), leaving the two 
projects to be welded together at Geneva later on. If so, 
they have manifested both tact and wisdom. Taking the 
French project as a whole, this at least may be said of 
it, that it forms a far more practical basis of discussion 
than the Tardieu plan launched at the outset of the 
Disarmament Conference. If it is less far-reaching than 
the Italian plan for the abolition of aggressive weapons, 
there is nothing to prevent part or all of the Italian 
proposals from being grafted on to it. And if it comes 
as near as it seems to towards putting Germany on an 
equality with other nations, it will have removed the 
most formidable obstacle to the Disarmament Con- 
ference’s success. Subject to very definite reservations 
regarding the still undisclosed details of the plan, the 
French Government’s initiative is cordially to be 
welcomed. 

But no concentration of attention on Disarmament 
can be allowed to relegate the Far Eastern question to 
the background, if for no other reason than that, if 
reasonable settlement there is not reached, no disarma- 
ment worth talking about will ke practicable at all. All 
the facts about Manchuria are now before us, for no 
Japanese criticisms are likely to shake the unanimous 
findings of the five signatories of the Lytton Report. 
In the light of that Report the League Assembly is 
bound to find that Article X. of the Covenant (which 
guarantees the political independence and_ territorial 
integrity of States members of the League against 
external aggression) has been violated, and the conse 
quences that flow from that violation may have to be 
faced. The Lytton Commission has outlined a settle 
ment doing no violence to the national honour of eithet 
Japan or China, and if the rest of the League, mos 
notably Great Powers like Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Italy, endorse that it will be very nearly 
impossible for either disputant to reject it. If, on the 
other hand, there is weakening in any quarter, either 
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Japan OF China may be counted on to take advantage 
of it. If there is no settlement, neither Japan nor China 
yill disarm. If Japan does not reduce her navy, neither 
ye nor the United States will reduce ours; President 
Hoover, indeed, has declared that if there is no Dis- 


armament agreement America will at once build up to 
the London Treaty level. And if there is no naval 
disarmament there will be no military disarmament, 
In that event, the needle of the international weather- 
glass will swing ominously round from peace to war. 


The American Presidency 


0 matter how favourable the signs may appear to 
be in an American presidential campaign, it is 
never Wise to predict the election of a Democratic 
andidate. The Republicans are the majority party. 
They have merely to keep together in order to hold the 
Presidency with several million votes to spare. But 
by almost universal agreement 1932 is a Democratic 
var. The Democrats cannot fail to secure a large 
majority in Congress, and the Republicans have 
recognized, since the Maine elections in September, that 
the defeat of President Hoover must be regarded as a 
high probability. Nor has there been anything in 
Mr. Hoover’s personal experience to make any material 
change in the outlook. It is not deemed advisable or 
proper for the President to take the field in person. He 
should conduct operations from the White House, make 
oily a limited number of speeches, and leave the rough 
york of the campaign to his Cabinet colleagues and the 
local leaders. This rule of political warfare Mr. Hoover 
would undoubtedly have preferred, for he is not at 
home on the platform and has no liking at all for the 
party arena. But no choice was left to him. The battle 
required his presence, and he has shown an energy that 
few of his supporters had looked for in meeting his 
opponents and defending his policies. The results of this 
departure from custom cannot be forecast. More than 
fifty million people may vote on November 8th. An 
electorate of that magnitude is mainly silent and unknown. 
Its verdict must involve the unexpected, and the ballots 
of November 8th may contain the greatest surprise in 
the history of modern Ameriva. 

Until the closing stage, which has been extraordinarily 
violent and confused, the contest could be described in 
simple terms as a frontal attack upon the Republican 
Administration for its failure to grapple with the facts of 
the depression and a contest between the two chief candi- 
dates. But at the eleventh hour Mr. Hoover sought, with 
awildness of utterance most unusual with him, to make 
the election a conflict between ‘two philosophies of 
government.” The Democrats, he affirmed, were urging 
changes and offering new ideals which would destroy the 
very foundations of the American system. We may 
assume that this alarmist declaration must have sounded 
exceedingly strange to the Democratic candidate, who is 
a Roosevelt and a State Governor, who was a member of 
the Wilson Administration, and must depend for the solid 
basis of his position upon the votes of the conservative 
South. There is, manifestly, no such clash of philo- 
sophies. The conspicuous feature of the present election 
is its negative character. In the presence of an appalling 
economic crisis, the familiar American issue of the protec- 
tive tariff is the single great question over which a 
genuine conflict of policy and principle is to be discerned. 
And as a matter of fact that is what Mr. Hoover was mean- 
ing, for, in his New York speech he indulged in a rhetorical 
flight which, more perhaps than anything else in a dis- 
tressing campaign, reveals the length of extravagance into 
Which a political leader may be tempted in defiance of his 
customary restraints. The President had a mental vision 
of grass growing in the streets of a hundred cities and a 
thousand towns. and weeds over the fields of a million 
farms, if the American electorate were so reckless as to 





put into power a Democratic Administration pledged to 
replace the protective tariff with what is called “ a com- 
petitive tariff for revenue.” Mr. Hoover’s rhetoric was 
obviously damaging to his cause, but it is important to 
take note of the fact that, called upon to resist a tremen- 
dous onslaught, he should have decided to meet it with 
the most uncompromising assertion of the tariff position 
that America has known since the days of McKinley 
thirty years ago. 

Such tactics are not easy to harmonize with the position 
taken up by the President at intervals since 1929. He 
was understood to have been opposed to the excessive 
schedules of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff, and to have 
refrained from vetoing the Bill only because of his wish 
to avoid an ugly clash with Congress. More than once 
he has offered suggestions for dealing with the problem 
of War Debts in relation to markets for American 
products overseas, suggestions which could have no 
meaning except as involving certain reasonable adjust- 
ments of the 1930 Tariff Act. He is aware that the 
economists of the United States are almost solid in 
protesting against the rigours of the Act, and he is 
certainly not unaware that the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
is responsible for a good deal of the anti-Hoover sentiment 
in the industrial States as well as for a large part of the 
resentment against the Republican Administration which, 
since the failure of its farm-relief measures, has swept 
over the agrarian States, nearly all Republican by 
political and social tradition. Mr. Hoover, however, 
has made his choice. His speeches show that he 
is under no illusion about the itself. = It 
cannot turn upon anything but the depression and 
the total of the unemployed—now put by the most 


election 


conservative authorities at the terrifying figure of 
12,000,000. 
What of America’s future foreign policy ? Congress 


will have a large Democratic majority. This would give 
to a Democratic President an authority in international 
affairs similar to that enjoyed by Woodrow Wilson in his 
fortunate first term. It would tend to uphold the Presi- 
dent in a Disarmament policy, and in the Stimson stand 
on Manchuria, as also the later attitude of the State 
Department towards consultation under the Kellogg 
Pact. But on the other hand, we must recognize that a 
strong Democratie party in Congress will be a reflection 
of the nationalistic anti-Europe sentiment which has un- 
questionably revived during the past year or two through- 
out the States of the interior. American public opinion 
to-day is no more disposed towards co-operation with 
Europe than it was during the Coolidge régime, but if 
possible less so; and it should be clearly understood in 
this country that the frequent references of this year, in 
many countries, to a renewed discussion of War Debts 
after the presidential election have acted, unfortunately, 
in a decidedly prejudicial fashion, Not in this manner, 
it is quite certain, can we look for the opening of a new 
chapter in economic co-operation between Europe and 
America: but rather through a general realization, which 
may not be long delayed, that the United States, like 
Great Britain, has far more to gain by the restoration of 
world trade than by the painful effort to liquidate the 
liabilities of the War epoch, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE talk prevalent in political circles about the Prime 
Minister’s position and future is too persistent to be 
ignored. Mr. MacDonald is by general consent the 
pivot of the Cabinet. It is his personality which holds 
its diverse elements together. And the question is 
being increasingly asked how long he can go on doing 
that. His health is causing his friends deep concern, 
The two operations on his eyes were successful at the time, 
but the trouble has not disappeared. As it is he reads 
far more documents than he ought on medical grounds, 
and fewer than he ought on political grounds. His 
speeches, both in the House of Commons and outside it, 
have, with one exception (his contribution to the Ottawa 
debate in the House), been far below his normal level. 
And persons having to do business of one kind and 
another with him have come away distressed at the 
effort it has obviously cost him to grasp arguments and 
situations he would have caught in a moment in the old 
days. There is no suggestion of any immediate resigna- 
tion. On the other hand there is good reason for con- 
sidering possible future developments. The King, if 
he had to choose a new Prime Minister, would naturally 
send for Mr. Baldwin, who would presumably accept— 
though Mr. Runciman was for a time talked of as the 
ideal head of a coalition Cabinet. A few Simonite 
Liberals, and no doubt Mr. Thomas, might remain. 
But without Mr. MacDonald there would be no National 

Government. 

* * ¥ * 


The French proposal for the abolition of professional 
armies and the substitution of short-service conscript 
forces recalls a story of an episode in the Peace Conference 
discussions, as told me by a British officer concerned in it. 
Early in the Conference the Military Committee was told 
to draft the military clauses of the Treaty on the basis of a 
force of 400,000 men for Germany. They duly sct to 
work and were well ahead with it when instructions came 
down from the politicians (Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George) that the total was to be 200,000. They started 
again, only to get fresh instructions to make the figure 
100,000. Sir Henry Wilson fumed. ‘ The frogs must be 
mad,” he said. “It isn’t enough for a police force.” 
Everyone expected Lloyd George to put up a fierce fight 
against the reduction—but he accepted it, on the ground 
that with no more than 100,000 Germans under arms 
France could not refuse to abandon conscription. But 
she did, and now she is for extending it everywhere—a pro- 
posal not necessarily to be condemned so long as the term 
of service is short enough to make the resultant force 
something like a militia. 

* * Ea * 


Though the giant Cunarder still lies in the stocks at 
Clydeside, the race in luxury liners is being kept going well 
enough : Italy with the ‘ Rex ’ and the ‘ Conte di Savoia,’ 
and France with the ‘ Normandie,’ which took the water 
this week. It is all very gratifying, no doubt, to national 
prestige, but it is certain all these monsters will run at a 
dead loss ; the big six- and five-day boats are half-empty 
as it is. I remember Herr Cuno, head of the Hamburg- 
Amerika line, telling me not long after the War that the 
confiscation of the monster German liners (the present 
‘Leviathan’ and ‘ Majestic’ and ‘ Berengaria’) was a 
blessing in disguise, for it compelled the German companies 
to build new medium-sized vessels, which could be run at 
rates that the post-War German traveller could afford to 
Since then, of course, the Germans have built the 
which have landed the 


pay. 
‘Deutschland’ and ‘ Europa’ 


Nord-Deutscher Lloyd in a heavy deficit. Intrinsically 
Herr Cuno’s belief in the seven- or eight-day One-class 
boat as a business proposition is as sound as eyer, 

* * * * 


I have heard nothing but condemnation of the way the 
Great Powers fought at the League Assembly last month 
for the retention of the post of Under-Secretary-Genera} 
in order that each of them might be -represented in the 
higher ranges of the Secretariat, and Germany seemsty 
have emerged from the mélée with as little credit as 
anyone. That being so, the announcement that Dr, 
Trendelenburg has been appointed as the German Under. 
Secretary-General—no doubt with the concurrence, t 
put it at the lowest, of the German Government—is 4 
good deal more satisfactory than it might have been, 
Herr Trendelenburg, who was the chief economic adviser 
of successive German Governments, first came to the 
fore at the World Economic Conference in 1927, and 
since then he has identified himself continuously, as 
German delegate, with the League’s financial and economic 
work. He will now have general supervision over the 
section of the League Secretariat concerned with these 
questions (formerly directed by Sir Arthur Salter). 

* * ** * 


I salute the new American Speetator, whose first 
number has just reached these shores. It is a monthly 
literary paper and as odd a production, so far as format 
goes, as even America has given us yet. It appears as an 
eight-page sheet, the size of a daily paper, with excellently 
clear type and no advertisements. Mr, George Jean Nathan, 
critic of drama and for long the colleague of H. L. Mencken, 
has collected a group of editorial colleagues who, as a 
New York contemporary was the first to remark, have 
simply sallied forth to battle on their very familiar 
hobby-horses. Havelock Ellis, of course, writes on Sex, 
and James Branch Cabell on the genteel tradition in 
Sex; Eugene O’Neill on masks in the modern theatre; 
Frank Swinnerton on publishers; and Clarence Darrow 
on the right to drink. All of them have been at it a 
long time. Why they should want to start yet another 
paper to go on slaying the slain in, I must confess, 
baffles me. But perhaps they know their own business 
best. 

* * * * 

It is never very easy to balance the gravity of a crime 
against the weight of penalty meted out to it, but I am 
bound to say the eight years’ imprisonment inflicted on 
a man found in possession of a loaded revolver in Trafalgar 
Square during the unemployed demonstration leaves 
me more than doubtful. It is true the pistol was loaded 
in six chambers, and the safety catch off. It is true the 
prisoner had had several previous convictions (I have 
not seen details of them). Evidence against him resolved 
itself into the interpretation of a gesture—an inspector 
saying that when he was seized the man thrust his hand 
underneath his coat, where the weapon was—and of al 
exclamation which the man denied making. It was 
obviously a case for a severe penalty—but incarceration 
till 1940 ? 

* * * * 


Japan, I am rather surprisingly assured, tops the 
world—the United States included—in the production 
of cinematograph films. If that is so, and I have no doubt 
it is, why do we never by any chance see a Japanese film 
in this country? Englishmen familiar with Japanes 
cinemas testify to the excellence of the pictures shown. 

JANUS. 
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The French Plan 


By Viscount CeciL oF CHELWOOD. 


HE new French disarmament plan has, so far, only 
been partially and fragmentarily disclosed. Any 
comments on it, therefore, must be tentative and pro- 
yisional. It is quite clear, however, that the plan is 
to be regarded as a genuine contribution to the solution 
of the disarmament problem. It is a perfectly honest 
and straightforward proposal, and parts of it—at any 
rate those parts whose purport is already clear—must 
be regarded as very encouraging. The French, after 
all, are an extremely intelligent people. They have a 
habit of seeing things as they are when they want to 
see them so, and in this case they realize the folly of 
meeting the German ease merely by maintaining French 
armaments or building them up to still higher levels. 
They see that the German claim to equality of status is 
iresistible, and their plan is quite manifestly an admission 
of that claim, in principle at all events. That is, at least, 
a satisfactory beginning. It is also satisfactory that it 
does not propose rearmament for Germany—a most 
pernicious suggestion. 

As regards details, the proposal to reduce the period 
of training in conscipt armies—according to some reports 
toa period as short as six months—is definitely to be 
welcomed. It is common ground that in six months 
you cannot make a soldier fit for aggressive warfare, 
such as an attack on trenches, though he may be quite 
adequate for frontier defence. A reduction of training 
to six months would involve virtually the creation of a 
militia system. That would certainly be an immense 
step forward. What, under this plan, is to happen to 
the existing French professional army, which now numbers 
100,000, is not entirely clear. It would appear, however, 
that it is to go the way of the German Reichswehr, for 
what is proposed is the abolition of all long-term service 
except in the case of Great Britain. 

One question which needs to be answered, and will no 
doubt be answered in due course, is what steps are pro- 
posed regarding what is commonly known as qualitative 
disarmament, that is, the complete abolition of weapons 
of a predominantly aggressive character, such as tanks, 
heavy artillery and bombing aeroplanes. Merely to 
reduce man-power, while retaining all the existing 
mechanism of war, would do very little to create security 
in Europe. There is a recognized category of weapons 
which definitely confer the power of attack, and it is 
important to know what steps the French contemplate 
in regard to these. 

Another practical point which presents itself is in regard to 
that part of the French proposal which aims at increasing 
collective security and making it more possible for the 
nations as a whole to bring help to any one of theirnumber 
made a victim of attack. There is apparently to be an 
international auxiliary force, made up of special con- 
tingents from each nation, and the implication is that 
these national contingents shall still be equipped with 
Weapons generally regarded as aggressive. What is not 
yet clear is whether all aggressive weapons will be 
abolished except such as are required for the equipment 
of these special contingents, and, if so, how this pro- 
Vision would work out. There might well be difficulties 
in training only a small section of the army in the use 
of such weapons and securing, at the same time, that the 
bulk of the national militia should be deprived of them. 
Though, as I have said, there is little or nothing in the 
French plan about the actual abolition of aggressive 


weapons, my hope is that France does propose to abolish 
them and that proposals to this effect will even now be 
advanced. 

As to the national contingents ear-marked for the 
purpose of international defence, that provision found a 
place in the Treaty of Mutual Assistance which I took part 
in drafting at Geneva in 1923, and I still feel that there is 
a great deal that is valuable in it. One feature of the 
French plan that will go far to commend it to this country 
is the realization underlying it of the fact that our posi- 
tion as an island is different from that of an ordinary 
continental country. It is more difficult, in some ways, for 
us to lend military assistance, and it is less likely that we 
shall need collective assistance for our own defence, 
Under the French project Great Britain is not to be bound 
to take part in the raising of the international force. It 
need not, that is to say, keep a national contingent armed 
and equipped as a contribution to such a force in case of 
need. If we did decline this contribution we could not, of 
course, claim the assistance of the international force for 
our own defence. In those circumstances, no kind of 
pressure being exerted on us, I do not myself believe we 
should decline to take part. I hope we should not. Com- 
paratively secure though we may be, these islands are 
not invulnerable, particularly against air attack, though 
I should hope the prohibition of military aviation may be 
achieved. I remember moments of great anxiety during 
the War—the facts were undisclosed at the time though 
they are generally known now—moments when a little 
more success in the warfare on our shipping might have 
placed us in grave peril. Only collective action against a 
possible aggressor could give adequate defence against 
such attacks, and it would appear to me to be to our 
interest, to avail ourselves of it. 

Everything, no doubt, will depend on the attitude of 
Germany to the French plan, and hardly less on the 
attitude we may adopt in this country. It is difficult to 
imagine that the Germans could reject a plan which makes, 
as this appears to do, a genuine attempt to meet their 
claim to equality of status. At a comparatively early date 
in the Disarmament Conference the German Delegation 
accepted the Italian plan for the abolition of aggressive 
armaments as virtually a satisfaction of their claim, and 
there is every reason to hope that the French will go a 
long way towards such abolition. The Germans are not 
fools, and it must have been burned into their minds by this 
time that no nation can go deliberately into isolation and 
run counter to the general purpose of the world. If, 
therefore, the French plan does, on examination, and after 
a much fuller disclosure of its details, commend itself to the 
other Great Powers, particularly to ourselves and to the 
United States, I do not for a moment believe that it will 
fail through the opposition of Germany. For that reason, 
so far as I understand the plan—and I repeat that no 
considered judgement can be passed till the project is 
available in all its details—I regard it as a definite step 
forward and as constituting a contribution we may 
welcome and take as a basis of discussions into which we 
can enter with confident hope. 
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An Economic Third Chamber 


By Lorp MEtLcnetr 


HERE is nothing new, and there is nothing at all 
revolutionary, in the proposal which I have put 
forward several times recently for a Supreme Economic 
Council, or, as I prefer to put it, a third Economic Chamber 
of Parliament. It has been suggested in a vague way 
by distinguished and experienced Parliamentarians and 
others whose knowledge of public matters ensures that 
their words will command attention. 

The logical basis that I put forward for the proposal 
is that Parliament, as at present constituted, does not 
contain, and is not selected in such a way as to make it 
likely to contain, the sum of the financial, economic 
and industrial ability of the nation. Until recently 
the functions of Parliament had not themselves demanded 
the qualities that I have mentioned in such a high degree 
of concentration as I now believe to be necessary. In 
the past, as Mr. G. D. H. Cole says m his latest work, 
there existed “the conception of a ‘ natural harmony,’ 
of a providential arrangement of the affairs of the universe 
which caused the pursuit by each man of his own self- 
interest to work out in such a way as to promote the 
common interests of all.” 

To-day, however, we are painfully aware that this is 
far from true. Economically, financially and indus- 
trially, we are in a condition of absolute chaos. The 
Governor of the Bank of England has not only admitted 
that he does not know what to do, but that he does not 
even know where he is. It is yet too soon for the full 
significance of this fearful confession to have sunk into 
the consciousness of the public. But when they do 
realize that the strongest financial dictator the Empire 
or the world has ever seen is at a loss both for direction 
and location, then they are likely to become impressed 
with the idea that it is time to summon to the councils 
of the nation all those whose knowledge and experience 
{it them to give advice in these perilous times. 

For a decade we have been awaiting the reorganization 
of our steel industry. For a decade Parliament has been 
clumsily interfermg with our coal industry. For a 
decade we have known that our textile industry was 
tottering and required drastic reorganization. And, 
for even longer, agriculture, the greatest of our industries, 
has been perishing from a slow anaemia. To cap this, 
we are at last beginning to realize the truth of my late 
father’s dictum when he was Chairman of the Cabinet 
Unemployment Committee ten years ago. He then 
insisted that unemployment in Great Britain was not a 
passing phase, to be helped by temporary expedients, 
but a permanent problem which needed a radical solution, 

None of these questions can be dealt with separately. 
‘rhey arc all intimately related to the problem of how, 
in a world that gets richer every year, we become con- 
tinually poorer, or why, when science has put at our 
disposal an unlimited capacity for production, we should 
uitempt to improve our situation by reducing our standard 
of living. If anyone can prove to me that the world 
is getting poorer in goods or services, that mankind 
has to-day a decreasing power over the natural forces 
und substances by which he is surrounded, I will face 
with equanimity the necessity of the human race retracing 
its steps and adopting a lower standard of living and its 
concomitant, the misery and wretchedness of the great 
But until that fact can be estab- 
lished no people which desires to be considered highly 
civilized can accept the conditions in which the majority 
vf the population exist to-day, 


inasses of the people. 


I maintain that the human race is faced for the first 
time in its history with the problem of plenty. We haye 
suddenly, since the War, emerged from the era of scarcity 
which had been the predominant economic feature of 
the few thousand years in which we have records of the 
human race. This simple and magnificent fact should 
be hailed on all sides as the commencement of the ney 
development of mankind. Instead, it has at the moment 
plunged us into what is variously described as a blizzard, 
a maelstrom, an earthquake or a whirlpool. 

Faced with these simple realities and an entirely noye 
situation, it seems to me that a novel method of pro. 
cedure should be adopted, based upon the traditions 
and experience of the past, and in consonance with the 
facts of the present. 

If we are unable to adapt our present system and 
Governmental machinery to these new conditions, ye 
shall be forced to “ jury-rig ” the ship with a dictatorship 
or some similar expedient, which past history shows 
us only too clearly is the inevitable result of the break- 
down of a highly developed and complex system. It 
is beyond belief that our present Parliamentary system 
will be able to solve this grave question. It is use- 
less to suggest advisory councils or Royal Con- 
missions. All the experience of history gocs to show 
that rational and constructive plans are only con- 
ceived by those upon whom the obligation for action 
rests, and that and reporters prefer to 
remain woolly and indefinite; to avoid fundamental 
issues and to pad out their reports with a superfluity 
of detail. 

It is impossible within a short article to deal at length 
with the exact plan of the Chamber that I have in mind. 
I have set it out in my recent book, Modern Money. 
It is, however, very important to consider what powers 
this body should have and to answer the criticism that 
is continually levelled at the idea to the effect that the 
members of the Council would not be likely to agree. 
At no time have I suggested that they would agree. 
In fact, if they all agreed, they would probably be wrong. 
As in any other Parliamentary Chamber, there would be 
people who took one view, and people who took another, 
but my Parliamentary experience has made clear the 
following simple facts : 


advisers 


* That public debate clarifies decisions. 

That people who differ in detail come together when faced with 
the necessity of voting in a division. 

That the exchange of ideas which takes place during the course 
of a measure through a Parliamentary Chan.ber is stimulating and 
useful if it is not obscured and rendered ridiculous by the vole 
catching necessities of purely party politics.” 

The present Parliamentary system is unable to handle 
financial and industrial affairs, because it 
knows little or nothing of economies. The Civil Service 
has even less practical knowledge of these subjects. 
Therefore, let us gather together the ablest men in this 
country, which is, above all, famed for its knowledge 
of banking and finance, its skill in industry and its 
The main differences between the princ 


economic, 


common sense. 
pal bodies of opinion will then rapidly show themselves. 
The deflationists, headed by Mr. Norman, will have 
their say. The inflationists will find their leader and 
have their say, while those who, like myself, believe 
that these ideas are both obsolete, and that radical 
measures are necessary to solve fundamental problems, 
will also have an opportunity of stating their cast 
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Whichever view prevails the Economic Chamber will 
have to be responsible for the translation into action 
of the policy. 

To-day, industrial Government, except in the sense 
of spasmodic and casual interference with a particular 
industry, is non-existent. Financial management is 
obscure and secretive and there is no economic planning. 
from this point of view the country is like a four-in-hand 
driven by & man who gives no direction to his team, 
and pays no particular attention to the horses, indi- 
yidually or collectively, until one of them has fallen 
down, when he gets out and prods it in the hope that it 
may get up again and go on. ‘To continue my analogy, 
what I propose is that the nation should attempt, through 
the form of its present Parliamentary institutions, to 
instal in the driving-seat an Executive Chamber, operating 
by Order in Council, which will collect the reins’ and 
drive the team towards some agreed destination. There 
areno powers which such an Executive Chamber would 
have to use, such as regulation of prices within reasonable 
limits and so on, which Parliament has not already 
wed spasmodically, when an industry has shown itself 
to be in dire distress. In two of our principal industries, 
coal and agriculture, Parliament has interfered with 


° 


the wage-level and in the former it has interfered in 
most other respects. 

If it is true that the economic machine is completely 
out of control, and will in the next decade go from bad 
to worse, then it is true that it is idle to wait until every 
industry is in a mess before any attempt is made to 
co-ordinate industrial endeavours. Surely, with 
every one of our heavy industries in difficulties: coal, 
agriculture, iron and steel, textiles, heavy engineering, 
shipbuilding ; with three million men out of work, a 
Budget which it is almost impossible to balance and 
the City disguised as little Goldilocks*, we are already 
sufficiently advanced along the road to ruin to abandon 
our political Micawberism and to take drastic steps to 
put ourselves right, by a co-ordination of intelligent 
effort. 

The whole thing can be summed up in a short sentence : 
Let us give up this futile hope of returning to pre-War 
conditions, and settle down to create a world out of the 
post-War situation, which, as a result of the benefits 
which Science has placed at our disposal, would be an 
enormous advance on anything that has yet existed in 
human experience. 


* The poor little thing was badly frightened by bears. 
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Russia As I Saw It 


By F. YeaAts-Brown. 


VI.—Autostroy 


NE of my journalistic confréres was a Socialist of 
such advanced views that they seemed to me 
(although not to him) indistinguishable from those pre- 
vailing in Moscow. He was bitter against the “ lies of 
the capitalist Press concerning Russia,” and objected in 
particular—he was talking to a Soviet official at a recep- 
tion given in our honour—to an article in The Times about 
the motor-car factory at Nijni Novgorod. 
“What can you expect from Riga?” asked the 





olicial. “‘Why doesn’t the capitalist Press send its cor- 
respondents here to learn the truth ? Our difficulties at 
Autostroy* have been grossly exaggerated. The works 
were only laid down in 1930: naturally we have had 
some small setbacks, but they will all be put right soon.” 

My confrére kept his cutting carefully until we reached 
the Detroit-to-be of the U.S.S.R., where he found a 
Russian foreman speaking American. 

“Look at what The Times says about you!” he 


began. ‘‘ Shortage of water. Bad housing accommoda- 
tion. Many desertions of workers. Production a long 


way behind the Five Year Plan. Is any of it true ?” 

“All nonsense,” the foreman answered. ‘* We have 
had some temporary troubles, but we are through them 
how, 

“What of the water supply ?” asked my friend. 

“You see that crane over there? On that site a 
pumping station will go up yielding five hundred thousand 
gullons a day. At present we are certainly still a bit 
short of water.” 

“What about houses ?” 

“See that lay-out? Fifty blocks of 
dwellines will go up there, accommodating five hundred 
Workers each, with their families; then there will be 
Plavgrounds, schools, an amusement park. And that is 


workmen’s 


only the beginning.” 


Riltiieeetispreinscceincicenen 





“Stroy means ‘“ construction ’ Autostroy is a huge factory 


Planned on Ford lines near Nijni Novgorod : it was to have produced 
60,000 cars a year by the end of 1932, the output rising rapidly 
thereafter to £00,000 cars a year, 


* But where is the beginning ? *”* I demanded. 


Instead of answering my question the foreman 
continued : 
“We have had a big labour turnover of late, but that 


is because our workers have a wandering instinct. It is 
true also that we haven't made any cars yet.” 

** Not one car ? ” 

“No. But we are turning out fourteen or fifteen Ford 
trucks a day. Yes, sir.” 

So my friend put his cutting away sadly, and admitted 
that The Times was right after all, for in spite of his mis- 
guided views, he is a man of intellectual integrity. 

And the best part of this story is the sequel, when 
some of our party interviewed one of the directors of 
Autostroy. Someone mentioned The Times report to him, 
whereupon he said : 

* All that was copied out of Pravda and Izestia. We 
encourage self-criticism. Our enemies read such articles 
and derive all sorts of wrong conclusions from them.” 

But the conclusion I derived was that someone had 
been lying. In Moscow an official had characterized The 
Times report as Could he have 
been unaware of what had appeared in Pravda and 
? If so, he was a most unsuitable person for the 


‘ross exaggeration.” 


Izvestia 
important post he held. 

The general impression of foreigners visiting Russia is 
that Soviet information is Whether three 
sets of statistics are prepared, one for publication abroad, 
one for regional and district Soviets, and one for the 
private information of the Kremlin directors, or not, it is, 
think, at least reasonable to suppose that the actual 
figures of production, and of production costs, are never 
given to the outside world. Everywhere in Soviet 
Russia graphs may be seen showing a proudly mounting 
activity, but the activity is nearly always one of con- 
Results in the form of goods or 


unreliable. 


struction or planning. 
food are rarely shown. 

Let us see what is actually going on at Autostroy. 
While waiting at the entrance gate for official permission 
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to enter (factorics in Russia are closely guarded by spend too much time in writing for the news ns, A sept 0" 
xuépéou police) we see some workers distributing litho- learning Communist rhetoric, adorning their shops with ridge ( 
graphed leaflets to their comrades of the evening shift. posters of capitalist policemen bullying the proletariat» # with Au 
One is a newspaper, with the following headings : As regards policemen, there are plenty here. There patt of tl 
INSIDE THE U.S.S.R. one in every shed, with a revolver at his holster, Surely pent the 

ee an the Toiling Masses do not need coercion ? More pray wi 

Rist Maks tend the badeied Ducat, these armed comrades are present to prevent sabo too, whi 
Ouran vas URRR. and undue inquisitiveness on the part of visitors with with mt 

Antifascist Conference in Berlin. regard to the war-production plant which is a Component fH taneous. 

be sig Bs 9 : ae pe be resenting of all the chief factories in the U.S.S.R. twenty 

The struggle of the Belgian miners. Still, the general effect of policemen in a factory jg fa nece 

The other leaflet is a poem, illustrated by a camel. A daunting to a British visitor. He cannot feel that this equipme 
camel, I know, is the second animal in the Bolshevik 15 @ workers’ paradise. He remembers, moreoyer, that Aucti 
bestiary of censure. (They run: tortoise, camel, donkey, to here in the apotheosis of the Socialist State there is piece. py the 
indicate degrees of slowness and inferiority. The three Work and speeding up carried to limits which no British rame, f 
good emblems are a steam engine, a motor-car, and best, employer would adopt. If a Russian will not work he Auction 
an aeroplane.) The camel complains of the work being ™ust starve. And if he will not also work in his spay As a mi 
done in a certain section of the factory: it is a clever time and holidays and pay at least lip-service to th Instruct 
poem no doubt : I can only judge of it by the amusement dreary Trinity of Marx, Lenin, and the “ general line of J oyyaniz 
it causes amongst the workers near me. the Party,” with Stalin as the St. Paul of the new faith, seally e 
What lively fellows these Russians are, with their news- he is subjected to social pressure of a kind unknown in than to 
papers and rhymes! How different from the Western countries where the Machine has not taken the plac Cont 
working man! Ihave been over the works at Cowley. No of God. sities 
one was writing any poems, as far as I know; and I fancy This Detroit-of-the-day-after-to-morrow is certainly : e \ 
the sporting columns of the newspapers were those most Well planned. The machinery is of the latest type. The a * 
generally read. There were no posters, proclamations, or Working conditions of light and ventilation are exed. cl A : 
graphs of the work in progress. But Morris-Cowley lent. One day it may turn out two hundred cars a day, J s 
cars were being produced at a great rate, and the workers I hope it will. But it seems to me that the Communist f°" 
were better paid, better fed, and better lodged than their theory is a monkey-wrench thrown into the technique of 0 
opposite numbers in Russia. Also they had better op- industrial production. . 
portunities of advancement. Sir William Morris himself On a railway-station platform T had translated for me rape 
is a self-made man, and so are many other motor mag- the following conversation between a student and a si : 
nates of England and America: under Socialism their school teacher : ag 
abilities would have counted for nothing unless they had “Do you see those English? They are taller and pal 
the gift of the gab. straighter than we are.” pr a | 
Here, in the foundry of Autostroy, the scene reminds “No wonder, They are bourgeois, and have never de 
me of something out of the Russian ballet. Glowing ore had to work.” ole 
is swaying overhead upon conveyors. A gitl like a ** But they are not as cultured as we are, are they?” At) 
goddess operates a trip hammer. Three men, stripped “No, of course not ; they know nothing of the Marxian J much 
to the waist, seize a lump of metal with titanic pincers Leninist dialectic.” en 
and crash it down upon a pedestal. It is magnificent, Whit 
and it would be the Five Year Plan if anything com- The Vogue of Brid e for ’ 
mensurate with such efforts came off in the production line. § ine 
But here is a moulder at work on a cylinder casting. He By Heserr Purvis pel 
has made six cores in sand: it is a delicate job, which HE promulgation, this week, of new laws for Auction it will 
would take even the most skilled worker the best part and Contract Bridge has received widespread milier 
of a morning. An expert in our party gauges it, and publicity. The right to publish the official story was J sup 
discovers that it is a quarter of an inch out of truth. acquired by The Times, but other papers went out of their FP! 
A quarter of an inch! Furious, the foreman (a Russian way to procure full statements and analyses. Three of penn 
trained in America) thrusts his fist through the mould  London’s big-circulation organs carried, on their principal Th 
and smashes it. From the matter-of-fact way in which pages, elaborate accounts of the new laws, running cours 
the moulder regards this destruction of his labour, it collectively into many thousands of words. One of thee J show 
would seem to be a common occurrence. papers has, for over a year, published a daily article om — mate 
In the tool-testing room one of the girls is playing with Contract ;_ and by others it is, from time to time, exter § Lenz 
the screw of her micrometer gauge. ‘ Treated like — sively “featured.” These facts bear witness to the enormous § inter 
that it will last about a week,” says our expert. Her hold that Contract now has upon the imagination of the J inorc 
pay is no less than 450 roubles a month. community. I should estimate that it is one of the staple Brid, 
In the next shed there is a caricature poster, evidently recreations of upwards of half a million people. Dute 
in criticism of an unpopular foreman. ‘ This is the man,” It is a far ery indeed from Whist, as it was played halfs — Was 
the inscription runs, “who does not encourage the century ago, to the present-day game of Contract Bridge J com 
workers to attend evening classes and who does not Whist, though played with due solemnity in a certain B at f 
attend them himself. Shame on those who will not number of homes, was essentially a clubman’s game. It M 
master industrial technique!’ And here is another was destroyed, as a recreation, by the over-elaboratiot B incr 
proclamation : “Engineers, Foremen, Responsible of its principles of play; the table of “ Leads” to bh — Clu 
Workers, support and help the young Steel-workers to found in the later editions of Cavendish resembles nothing F club 
Jearn their trade !”’ so much as a page or two of Bradshaw. Perhaps it is not § for 
Who would be so hard-hearted as to discourage the true to say that Whist was “ destroyed ” ; rather wasit B thai 
young steel-workers ? At first I am thrilled by so much — reduced to a state of complete inanition, so that it had F It is 
energy and enthusiasm, but gradually I begin to wonder _ no vitality wherewith to stand up to the all-conqueritg B par 
whether perhaps the workers do not—some of them—_ game of Bridge. Bridge in the early years of the centuty B nev 
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swept over Britain like an epidemic; but * straight ” 
Bridge (as we NOW call it) was a feeble affair compared 
yith Auction. The triumphs of Auction Bridge were a 

rtof that general movement towards change and excite- 
ment that marked the reign of King Edward VII. A far 
nore interesting game than “straight”? Bridge—a game, 
to, Which combines a considerable element of chance 
with much scope for skilful play—it made an instan- 
taneous appeal to women as well as to men. For the last 
twenty years some capacity to play Bridge has been 
, necessary element in the débutante’s social 
equipment. 

Auction Bridge is still very widely played, particularly 
by the older generation. Contract is a more exacting 
rame, and those who have accustomed themselves to 
Auction sometimes find it “‘ too much like hard work.” 
Asa matter of fact, this objection to it is misconceived. 
Instruction in the principles of Contract is so much better 
organized, and so much more expertly planned, that it is 
rally easier to get a working knowledge of its technique 
than to learn how to play decent Auction. 


‘ 


(Contract Bridge is a game so fascinating in itself that 
it is quite erroneous to regard it as inseparable from 
gambling. At one or two West End clubs—the premier 
cub for Bridge being, of course, the Portland—stakes 
are fairly high; it is quite easy to win or lose a hundred 
pounds or more at a sitting. But the “ big game” is 
confined to very few players. At the big card clubs 
stakes at Contract range from threepence per hundred 
upwards ; the average rubber will cost the losers from a 
few shillings to a pound. For the purpose of domestic 
entertainment a penny per hundred is a perfectly reason- 
able stake, and many people follow the practice of the 
great majority of Americans and play the game for the 
love of it. It is a good enough game to afford in itself 
all the excitement that is needed. 
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At present, Contract does not, in this country, make 
much appeal to the wage-earner. His tastes are con- 
servative, and he sticks to Solo Whist and Nap (Solo 
Whist, by the way, is a very fine game ; it is only waiting 
for a Culbertson to exploit it). But, thanks to the 
influence of the popular Press, the vogue of Contract 
is spreading very fast, and I imagine that before long 
it will be played here, as it is in America, in every social 
milieu. Culbertson’s Contract Bridge Blue Book has, 
I suppose, sold in this country some twenty thousand 
copies in two years; and other Bridge books and 
periodicals have sold on a comparable scale. 

This rapid growth of interest in Contract would, of 
course, not have been possible without a good deal of 
showmanship and réclame. The  Culbertson-Buller 
match in this country, and, still more, the Culbertson- 
Lenz match in New York, both excited enormous popular 
interest, though both offered plenty of examples of 
inordinately bad Bridge. International contests of 
Bridge are becoming quite commonplace. German and 
Dutch teams visited London this year; a return visit 
Was recently paid to Amsterdam ; and a British team is 
competing at this moment in an international tournament 
at Budapest. 

Match and tournament play are similarly on the 
increase. This vear, for the first time, the Portland 
Club has offered a cup for competition among the social 
clubs of London. Twenty-four teams have entered 
for it—the Portland Club itself among them (it is more 
than likely that the club will not win its own trophy). 
It is this considerable development of tournament play, 
particularly in the international sphere, that gives the 
new laws their special interest. Henceforward for the 


first time Bridge will be played in different countries 
under a unified code. 

What of the future? The passion for Contract will 
certainly not die away, though the game may go on 
developing in all sorts of directions (the next game in 
the card clubs will, I think, be Contract Whist). ‘“* High- 
brows ” condemn these card games as a waste of time. 
But, after all, what is a waste of time and what is not ? 
A game which provides much pleasurable social inter- 
course, at no cost, and which, at the same time, offers 
endless adventure in that fascinating borderland of 
ideas that lies between strategy and mathematics, can 
stand up to any amount_of criticism. Bridge, like every 
other social interest, is open to abuse; but the place 
that Contract has won for itself has been won, and will 
be held, on its very real merits as a pastime. 


Gold Bricklayers 


By He.en Simpson. 


HERE are certain trades not susceptible to progress ; 
static, because there is no need for their practitioners 
to keep up with the times. Their rules are clear and in- 
variable, having sure foundations in the tenebrous deeps 
of human nature. Even the quack doctor and the 
fortune-teller nowadays must gloze their performances 
with a little of the more easily procured scientifie verbiage. 
But the confidence-man goes his unchanging way, and 
the confidence-infant learns at its mother’s knee the old 
half-dozen dodges that are to be an income to it through 
life. 

These dodges are older than anybody can calculate ; 
they represent the trickster’s gamut, all he knows on 
earth and all he needs to know, though the variants are 
The human qualities on which he plays, and 
conceit, cupidity, and 


numberless. 
‘an always depend, are three 
credulity : these are the properties of his show, which he 
adorns with patter. But it is pretty to see how the tricks 
themselves stand four-square on their own merit, inde- 
pendent of the performer; a gold brick can almost sell 
itself by now. Infinitely various, they are eternally un- 
changed, opposing to custom and age not variety but an 
unwithered sameness. 

**On Tuesday, before the Commissary of Police” (I 
translate from a French paper) ‘* M. Machin, retired 
cultivator, complained that two individuals had de- 
frauded him of frs. 1200. It appears that the former, 
a newcomer to Paris, picked up and returned a rosary 
dropped in the street by one of the personages. Subse- 
quently a visit was made to a café, where in due course 
the too-trusting cultivator was devalisé.” 

This is in the best tradition. The dialogue is entirely 
simple to imagine. 

** Yours, I think, monsieur ? ” 

“ Hein?” A glance at the restored object, astonish- 
ment, rapture. “My mother’s rosary! You laugh, 
monsieur, but I wouldn’t lose that rosary for a thousand. 
Here’s a café; you'll allow me to offer you a drink? I 
can’t express my obligation 

And then, perhaps half an hour later : “ You might 
care for a game—dominoes, poker? Just to pass the 
It’s long, the time, even in Paris, when one is 


time. 
alone.” 
Turning from the rather cynical French account, which 
seems to suggest that the whole affair was the victim’s 
fault, I find a similar recital in a book called The New 
Cheats of London Exposed, published somewhere about 
1760. Here the author’s intent is to warn, which he does 
by describing with great exactness and a good deal of 
interspersed piety the temptations and snares to which 
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too-trusting cultivators lay themselves open. After 
chapters on Trappers, Kid-Layers, Scamps (a strangely 
mild term for highwaymen), and Duffers (pseudo-smug- 
glers), he comes to those professionals of cheating known 
as Money-Droppers, who are none other than the astute 
individuals of M. Machin’s misadventure. 

These walk in Fleet Street, near the Courts, so as to 
catch provincials up in London on law business. The 
gang consists of three men, “ one to personate a merchant, 
the other a country gentleman, and the third a trades- 
man.” Their quarry is called the mouth, and they follow 
him till they come to a convenient place, not too crowded. 
“The spark that is in front then drops the guinea: 
‘Faith, (says he, turning to the stranger) I have found a 
piece of money here.’ Then if he that is in the rear 
perceives he is insensible of the cheat, up he steps and 
claims halves. After a little sham squabble, says the first, 
‘If any body has a right to snack, (decide ?) it is this 
gentleman that saw me take it up; but to prevent dis- 
putes, we'll go all to the tavern and spend the money 
amongst us.”” 

This is not quite the procedure of the two individuals, 
but it is near enough. Now steps in the third party, 
dressed as a merchant to add respectability, and begins 
to show card tricks. ‘Ha! (says he) here’s a pack 
of cards; come, Til show you one of the smartest 
tricks I was taught by a Frenchman a few days ago.” 
This is the beginning of the end ; and the best the author, 
in spite of all his protestations. can do is to recommend 
avoiding “ all connexion with these snakes in the grass ; 
and if you retain the least ingenuity of temper, you will 
doubtless treat them with the contempt they deserve.” 

This is all very well for the author; but how is an 
innocent cultivator to distinguish a snake in the grass 
from a bird in the hand? Is he to pick up no dropped 
article, lest it should be a snare? There must be many 
quite honest persons who carry about them money or 
trinkets which they would not care to lose in the street ; 
rich, childless persons, possibly, Is the cultivator, no 
longer too trusting but too wide-awake, to lose the chance 
of being mentioned in a will by letting a rosary of genuine 
sentimental value lie ? 

Even if, having read his warning manual, he avoids the 
trap, he does himself no good, as witness Robert Greene, 
some two hundred years further back—who, by the way, 
gives an almost identical version of the trick. ‘‘ Another, 
perhaps, more hardy and subtle, smokes the cony- 
catchers, and saith they shall net have his money so. 
But they answer him with braves, and though he bring 
them before an officer, yet the knaves are so favoured, 
that the man never recovers his money. Thus are all the 
poor conies robbed by these base-minded caterpillars.” 

How romantic is the stock-in-trade of the liver by his 
wits! Prisoners in Spanish dungeons; Gladstone bags 
filled with ingots of gold; treasure sunk in galleons and 
resoundingly named imaginary mines. Then there is the 
philanthropist with money to distribute, whose character 
is hardly assumed at all, since he does eventually dis- 
tribute cash, though not into the pockets anticipated by 
his contributors. Down the sonorous scale of cheating 
the confidence-man goes unafraid, since victims prefer, 
as often as not, rather to suffer loss in silence than be 
labelled grasping fools. Golconda to draw on, tradition 
to fall back on, and the happy knowledge that a potential 
client is born every day—** Imagine,” says Greene, 
* these villains there in their jollity, sailing west in a eart 
to Tyburn!” They sail nowadays in Black Maria 
to Pentonville when they are caught, which is not often ; 
but even in that darkness jollity surely has good reason 
to prevail, 


Theatre 
“The Bear Dances.” By F. L. Lucas, 
Garrick Theatre. 
* No dancing bear,” wrote Cowper Of Himself, “ was so genteel 
Or half so dégagé.’ And no writer on Russia, to transpose 
for purposes of comparison the positions of bear and leader 
is half so politely aloof, apparently so untouched by the 
winds of controversy playing about his subject as Mr. Lucas 
Any study of conditions in Soviet Russia is certain at the 
moment to command attention. But on any subject whic) 
like Russia to-day, affects rather the emotions than reason, 
it is necessary for a writer, unless he wears the mantle of 
authority, to adopt more than a benign. indifference to pis 
material if he wishes to gain, if only from a limited audience, 
something deeper than respect. Mr. Lucas provides no such 
clue to approbation, whereby his play may the less be expected 
to expand knowledge or alter current opinions on his subject, 
His summary of conditions is made in three acts, and presented 
mainly in the form of argument between six characters: 
a couple of enthusiastic Communists, standing for enlightened 
Marxist opinion; two representatives of the former ruling 
classes ; and two Anglo-Russians, standing for the resistance 
of the Western World. The first act, in a room in Moscow, 
summarizes the arguments for and against Communist 
activity ; the second, on the platform of a railway station, 
repeats them; the third, in a village in the Ukraine, intro. 
ducing the murder of the more ruthless Communist by the 
less impressionable Anglo-Russian and some subsequent 
not very plausible blackmail to secure the murderer's escape, 
gives a melodramatic twist to the play’s end. We end with 
the moral: ‘‘ There is nothing to do but to be brave and 
gay.’ From the thickets of dialectic, through which in the 
course of his comprehensive and impartial survey Mr. Lucas 
has led us, we might have expected some more definite 
conclusion, AUTOLYCUS, 
Art 


A Sculptor’s Water-colours. 

Mr. Frank Dosson, on a holiday and confronted with 
landscape, seems to forget entirely the fact that he isa 
sculptor and to approach trees, hills and ponds from a purely 
pictorial point of view. At any rate, I would defy anyone 
who was led blindfold into the galleries of Messrs. Agnew 
to guess that the water-colours on exhibition there were 
the work of a man who has devoted his whole life to sculpture. 
It is true that Mr. Dobson likes to reduce his trees to a mont- 
mental simplicity and to rounded, sculpturesque forms, 
but in general his interest seems to be for effect of colour 
and texture which are essentially the painters’ business. 
In Morning After Rain (1), for instance, he has rendered 
with extraordinary success the peculiar atmosphere of 
wetness produced by trees and houses soaked with rain 
and reflected in a pond under a stormy sky. In August (14) 
he has investigated the effect of light on downs partly covered 
with yellow cornfields and has depicted exactly the way 
that the downs, contrary to their general practice, melt 
into the sky under the autumn sun. 

Those who go to Mr. Dobson’s exhibition hoping to see 
traditional renderings of the familiar aspects of English 
landscape will be disappointed. Mr. Dobson chooses very 
particular subjects, and not necessarily those which would 
naturally attract a casual spectator. Also his treatment 
of them is so personal that at first sight it appears 
that his paintings tell us more about his own personality 
than about the landscapes themselves. But this is, I believe, 
an illusion. The artist has felt so keenly about his subject 
that although his translation is far from literal it gives a more 
complete idea of what he is representing than a more exactly 
accurate rendering could achieve. Ultimately Mr. Dobsou 
manages to convince us that his idea of the light effects o 
Egdon Heath is the right one, and that storms really 0 
look like that on Dorset country. The exhibition also 
jncludes five studies for a stone group on which Mr. Dobson 


At the 


is at work, and two or three good examples of his bronzes, 


including an admirable figure of a crouching woman. 
In the other room of Messrs. Agnew’s Galleries, Sir Williaa 
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Rothenstein is exhibiting a series of landscapes and portrait 


drawings. The landscapes are mostly executed in gouache, 
4 technique which Sir William uses in an individual manner. 
The portraits include many interesting personalities amonz 
the living and recently dead in every field of thought and 
activity. They range from W. H. Hudson to Mr. T. S. Elict 
in the world of letters and include, among scientists, Sir 
Arthur Eddington and Lord Rutherford; among artists, 
wr. Wilson Steer and Sir Herbert Baker; and among 
wldiess, Lord Allenby. Perhaps the most successful are 
tyo early pencil drawings of Conder and Fautin Latour. 

At the Redfern Gallery there is an exhibition of oil paintings 
pyMr. R. O. Dunlop, one of the few not wholly dead exhibitors 
at this year’s melancholy London Group. The pictures in 
the exhibition were all painted within the last year and 
include portraits, landscape and_ still-life. The weakest 
group is certainly the portraits, which are in general either 
finisy or dull, though they all have the qualities which follow 
fom Mr. Dunlop’s attractive brushwork and use of pigment. 
Only in one portrait, Hileen (4), is the artist really successful 
and in this he achieves a certain elegance unusual in his 
work. The chief failing of the landscapes as a whole is that 
they are monotonous, and tend all to have that dark day 
atmosphere in which Mr. Dunlop appears to revel. But he 
js successful when he escapes from this mood either ‘nto the 
sombreness of the Banks of the Seine (64), or jnto the 
succulent greenness of Bosham (2), or into the genuine sunlight 
of Seville (1), perhaps the best landscape in the exhibition. 
The still-lifes are in general more cheerful and there is nothing 
but good to be said of Lemons and Tulips (57), in which 
Mr. Dunlop’s original treatment of colour appears to the 
greatest advantage. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Poetry 
The Keeper of the Ford 


Turi helplessness was outstretched hands of prayer, 
Beseeching pity !—or gesture of despair ! 

Toward twilight’s menace, fearful of their fate 

Asses and slaves and womenfolk went pattering : 
Milch-camels with their colts at foot lurched swaying ; 
He-goats and she-goats, ewes with burdened gait, 
Night-peering, pausing kine—they moved on hate, 
To charm to ruth—or slake it with their slaying— 
Or fugitive fanwise spread a shield in scattering — 

A flung-up torch of doom, the death delaying 

From one who craven waited 

On Jabbok’s beach and with his heart debated ! 


What monstrous anger moves upon the air ? 


In such wild gathering angers ? Hadst thou known 
Thou hadst not in the half-light lingered so 

On Jabbok’s shores, that housed thy raging foe! 

Now, paramount where’er these waters run, 
Unquelled, and free of the all-guarding Sun, 

He holds thee in his frontiers, in a field 

Where flight shall not avail thee ; nor to yield ! 
Supplanter, thou art friendless ! see, the waste 

Has trapped thee whom thy spearmen have outpaced ! 


What thought, Supplanter, floods thy dizzying brain ? 
What planet rises on this sea of pain ? 

That Earth who gave—Yes! yes! thy heart avers 
That Earth, who gave this grim autochthon thews, 
Earth is thy mother too! nor will refuse 

Her aid to desperate valour ! thou art hers ! 

And, though thou sway and faint, though every vein 
Distend to madness, madness gives thee hope 

To grip these ravening hands nor grant them scope! 
And, body to his body, cling him fast 

Till dawn compel him to his caves at last ! 


Thy blood is dead within thee ; in thy mind 

Life flickers ; thou, a misery surging blind, 

No other function hast but agony ! 

The lover’s clasp without his ecstasy ! 

A pressure and a pang! yet rouse ; and hark! 
Thine Adversary finds voice ; the ebbing dark 
Drains on its tides the valour thou hast held— 
His strength flows from him, by a man excelled ! 
While courier-tremors now the dimness shake, 

He pleads for freedom ere the morning break ! 
When thou hast foiled him! He that in his hour, 
When night had flung thee captive to his power 
Sought thy destruction, shall he leave thee so ? 
No! no! But bless thee, going—or shall not go! 


Thou hast prevailed ! thou hast, ere day undimmed 
The cloud of foe who fought thee mighty-limbed 
(That face of demon-wrath—or smiling peace ?), 
Thy blessing won, and given a God release ! 
Thou as a Prince hast power ; a crest of fame 
Is on thee from this night, a victor-name ! 
Jabbok forgets the dusk of turbulent throes 
And through his oleanders murmuring goes ; 
The mist has fled from his enchanted stream, 


And all the ghostly battle of a dream. 


Bright over Penuel dawns thy saviour Sun! 
Thou haltest on the field that thou hast won. 
Epwarp THompPson, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


What river-god comes rushing from his lair ? 
Jabbok ? that watched the caravans escape ? 
The oleander-ambushed taking shape ? 

Mist of a menace rising from his waves ? 

Body of a blood-lust welling from his caves ? 
He claims a life, the Keeper of the Ford! 
Darkness has given him power ; and he is lord! 


Scant presage of this dusk did dawn declare, 
Supplanter ! greeting thee with angel-hosts ! 
Setting thy steps upon a course so fair, 

To trip thee downward to the realm of ghosts ! 
Familiar converse with the sons of light 
Closing in battle with the king of night ! 


Thy trembling eyes ran flutteringly afar ; 

Started ; and shook ! fools! fools! as fugitives are ! 
Straining, they saw, where sunset smouldered red 
On Gilead’s crest, those sudden figures dread 

Which sought thy life! "T'was vision; yet thy gaze 
Still followed, flaming out from thy amaze, 

While dark and distance and the world’s steep rim 
Drank lusty serf and warrior moving dim 

As shadows into shadow! And thy Doom 

Couched in the chuckling brook and in the gloom 
Of whispering agnuscastus, drawing tense 

With wrath and laughter at thy lack of sense ! 
Thou, wast thou mad, to leave thy life alone 


Tue “ Spectator,’ NOVEMBER 3RD, 1832. 

Pusurc ExpenprrurE.—Economy is one of the chief duties of 
a State, as well as of an individual. It is not only a great virtue 
in itself, but it is the parent of many others. It preserves men and 
nations from the commission of crime and the endurance of misery. 
The man that lives within his income, can be just, humane, 
charitable, and independent. He who lives beyond it becomes, 
almost necessarily, rapacious, selfish, mean, faithless, contemptible. 
The economist is easy and comfortable; the prodigal harassed 
with debts, and unable to obtain the necessary means of life. So 
is it with nations. National character, a3 well as national happiness, 
has, from the beginning of the world to the present day, been 
sacrificed on the altar of profusion. 

Poutice Macisrrates.—In the course of our labours, we have 
too often had occasion to call the attention of our readers to tho 
conduct of Police Magistrates. Of their ignorance of law, we think 
little. All the law that they require might be readily obtained 
from the Clerk. The practice of making stupid barristers Police 
Magistrates (for none but a very stupid and unsuccessful barrister 
will accept of the appointment) cannot, indeed, be too severely 
blamed. It is one instance out of a thousand of the constant grasping 
after all imaginable offices, that the learned body of gentlemen who 
eat in their knowledge at the Inns of Court invariably exhibit ; 
and one of a thousand of the blind deference to a name, which, 
though full of sound, signifies nothing, that John Bull, whi se know- 
ledge is for the most part acquired in the same way, is ever so 
ready to feel and show. But though we can excuse the small law 
of Police Magistrates, we cannot so easily forgive their small sense. 
The situation of such an official—which is one of considerable and 
not very agreeable or overpaid labour—though 1t offer no temptation 
to a respectable practitioner, yet offers to a plain man, of sound 
understanding and good information. advantages which are not 
to be despised. 
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Country Life 


THe WooprecKERs’ MISTAKE. 

A little curiosity of natural history which some naturalists 
were disposed to disbelieve and belief was certainly hard 
—has been probed and tested; and the curiosity is, if any- 
thing, ** curiouser ” than it was. Woodpeckers, it was alleged, 
were beginning to cause the destruction of telegraph poles. 
In spite of the creosote, the absence of insects and the use- 
lessness of so narrow a trunk for nesting, the woodpeckers 
insisted on boring holes. So far as I know, there is just one 
place in the world—and one only—where this strange habit 
has been observed, or, at any rate, investigated. A con- 
siderable number of the wooden posts used for carrying 
electric wires have been drilled, deep enough to weaken them 
seriously, over a considerable reach between Ross and Ledbury. 
Photographs have been taken and some of the damaged parts of 


the poles have been brought to Hereford. 
. * * * * 


The only theory that has been put forward is that the 
birds mistake the low hum of the wire for the note of an 
insect! Now, some insects rejoice in telegraphic, if not in 
electric apparatus ; for the insulators on telegraph poles are 
a favourite refuge for the hibernating fly. Now and again 
these have been found choke-full of flies keeping one another 
warm (like the anthers of a snowdrop) in this bell. It is pos- 
sible that some inquisitive bird might discover this food- 
cache; but that a perfectly good woodpecker should pene- 
trate the nasty creosote in order to discover a fly or moth 
somehow using its wings in the interior is hardly a reasonable 
explanation. 





ok * * * 


It is not known—or so I believe—which sort of woodpecker 
is responsible. That part of England is a favourite resort of the 
greater-spotted woodpecker; and a good naturalist of the 
neighbourhood has made some curious discoveries about 
the bird: for example, the ear-cracking shrieks uttered by 
the young if they find themselves in difficulties. It is hardly 
likely that the posts are used for drumming or food hunting, 
whichever species is responsible. Is the habit a mere 
idiosyncrasy of one or two birds ? Examples are on record of 
odd manias in all sorts of animals. It would be interesting 
to know from the engineers of the Shropshire, Worcestershire 
«nd Herefordshire electric company (a singularly effective 
and indeed public-spirited body) how far apart are the most 
widely separated of the damaged posts. 

* * * * 
Lovers or Birps—anp EcéGs. 

An almost savage attack on oologists is printed in the 
latest number of Bird Notes and News, the organ of the 
R.S.P.B. (82 Victoria Street). It is worth wide notice on 
many accounts. It records recent convictions, it announces 
the revolt of the Ornithological Club against the oologists as the 
result of a dinner where one member showed 500 complete 
clutches of Red-Backed Shrikes’ eggs; and it concludes 
with an extremely interesting account of the Kite, which the 
egg-collectors have virtually annihilated. The Kite nested 
in London in 1777. It was very abundant early in the 
nineteenth century. Then the game preservers more than 
decimated it and the egg-collectors did the rest. Since 
1914 a few nests have been preserved in most years, but 
only by continuous watching. But in 1931 a clutch of newly- 
taken Kites’ eggs was shown by an oologist. The article is 
the most polemical ever printed in Bird Notes and News 
but 99 per cent. of bird lovers will be on the side of the Roya] 
Society for the Protection of Birds in this matter, though it 
has recently been severely criticized in several papers devoted 
to country subjects. I have personally gone into enough 
episodes to feel quite sure that as soon as a species grows 
rare the coup de grace is almost always delivered by the egg- 
collector. It was so with the last pair of honey buzzards to 
nest in England. Mr. Witherby, who knows more than 
anyone else, was right when he said “The collecting of 
* British-taken ’ eggs is a mania, and it can be called nothing 
else.” Our one hope of preserving any rare bird lies in the 
activity of such local watchers as serve the R.S.P.B. and 
such keepers of sanctuaries as the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust. 
The more funds that are available for providing such men 
the better, 


Perverted instincts in respect of food are not uncommon, 
We have examples both in the little owl and the grey squirrel 
It has just been discovered that the little owl (which kil 
young birds in order to use their poor little bodies as 9 bait 
for beetles) is a raider of hen-roosts. One was caught, 
according to a correspondent in the Field, flagrante delich 
its crooked beak yellow with the yolk of an egg. On this 
subject I may recall an experiment of my early boyhood, 
We found a barn owl’s nest in the horizontal and hollow 
bough of an old walnut tree and in lieu of robbing the bin 
deposited a hen’s egg. This was hatched in due time and the 
chick duly recovered from its eyrie before falling or being 
poisoned by owl food or being eaten on detection. But 
then the barn owl is the least wicked of all the owls, as even 
keepers recognize ; it is indeed a public benefactor, 

* * * * 

The sins of the little owl have certainly been exaggerated 
and its good acts unrecognized. Compared with the carrion 
crow it is angelic. Mr. Gilbert, who is one of the most 
thorough and enterprising of the world’s bird observers, 
is at issue with the R.S.P.B. over the relative delinquencies 
of the collector and the crow. He accuses the crow of 
being the worst enemy, the old-style gamekeeper excepted, 
of the kite, whose virtual extinction we all deplore. He 
has previously accused the jackdaw of decimating if not 
exterminating the Welsh choughs. Both marauders, like 
the sparrow, are helped by civilization. The crow is most 
numerous round about the suburbs. He has, to my knowledge, 
destroyed the eggs of greater crested grebes which attempted 
to nest on the metropolitan reservoirs. The jackdaw finds 
its optimum of conditions round and about our churches, 
as Thomas Hood, a notable observer, recorded sardonically ; 


“The daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple. 











” 





The time will probably come when we shall have to take 
measures to cancel this sort of one-sided protection. 
* * * * 

Perhaps the starling should be included. His hordes (though 
not his days) are to be numbered. Mr. Marples, of the 
zoological department of the University of Manchester, is 
attempting this winter to make a census of its chief roosts 
and desires information from all and sundry. His post-bag 
should be crammed. London contains perhaps the biggest 
group of roosts and they vary between the stonework of 
churches, notably St. Martin-in-the-Fields, or museums and 
the banks of the river by Chiswick. The trees round 
St. David’s Cathedral in Pembrokeshire, the reedbeds inland 
of the Aberdovey golf links, the reeds on the Ouse by the 
Port Holme at Godmanchester are some of the roosts, where 
I have tried—quite vainly—to estimate the number of the 
roosters. 


















* * * * 

The multiplication of the starlings—on the whole a very 
useful tribe—is fantastic; but it is not due chiefly to the 
breeding of the birds in Britain. The winter visitors, which 
have multiplied universally within a generation, are, or may 
be, of a rather different type. May it be suggested to the 
Manchester oologists that they should inquire into the 
variety found in particular roosts ? It might be proved that 
the Continental birds were more urban or more ecclesiastical 
than the British! How far do home and alien birds coalesce? 
The problems are many and they are not only British. Even 
from Eastern Canada the multiplication of starlings i 
reported. It is an interesting question whether we have 
more birds in England in winter than in summer; and 
whether they outnumber the human inhabitants. The 
biggest roosts of any bird that I know is perhaps the congre- 
gation of rooks in the riverside woods just inland of the 
Naval College at Dartmouth. It exceeds even the sparrow 
roosts in the squares of Portuguese and Spanish towns. 

* * * * 

Our WoNDERFUL AUTUMN. 

Our autumn still in November keeps in touch with summer. 
Phlox is flowering freely above the primulas; the bees are 
active ; several birds are in song and the hibernating animals 
are nearly all active. In some fields freshly-ploughed land 
is already green with weed, W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The mos! 


suitable length is that of one of our *“‘ News of the Week” paragraphs.—E1. Srecrato:.| 


DECEMBER 1916: MR. ASQUITH AND MR. 
BONAR LAW 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Siz, 1 venture to comment briefly on the correspondence 

yhich has appeared in the Spectator on October 22nd and on 

the 29th, as the Memorandum which I wrote at the time has 
heen mentioned in some of the letters from Mr. Richard Law 
and Mr. A. G. Gardiner. 

In your issue of October 29th, Mr. Gardiner writes: ** Mr. 
Bonar Law did not show the Resolution to Mr. Asquith. 
Why? He had left the meeting of the Conservative Ministers 
and shown it to Mr. Max Aitken (Lord Beaverbrook) who was 
vaiting in an adjoining room.” ‘To my mind the explanation 
js simple. Mr. Bonar Law, though the most agreeable of 
colleagues, took a strict and, as some of us thought, an exagger- 
ated view of his responsibility as leader of the Unionist Party, 
throughout the life of the first Coalition Government. The 
Resolution was passed at a Conservative meeting, and was 
therefore not to be shown formally to a Liberal colleague, even 
if that colleague were the Prime Minister. He therefore set 
himself to explain its purport, and holding the views which 
are candidly stated by his son, was unable to do so without 
bias against Asquith’s retention of office except as a figurehead. 

In the following paragraph Mr. Richard Law seems to beg 
the whole question—**. . . Iam not here concerned with the 
question as to whether the Resolution was or was not shown to 
Asquith, but if we assume that it was not shown, what precisely 
would have happened ? Asquith, it is true, would not have 
given another exhibition of that apparent vacillation and 
instability of purpose which his critics attributed to him. 
He would have resigned immediately (on the Sunday instead 
ofon the Tuesday), Mr. Lloyd George would have been asked to 
fom a Government, and the Government would have been 
formed. Whatever may be doubtful about the Resolution, I 
have never seen questioned the fact that it demanded, and 
intended, the resignation of Asquith and the Government. 
Are we to suppose, then, that Mr. Lloyd George would have been 
unable to form on Sunday a Government which he was 
perfectly able to form only a few hours later ? ” 

He forgets that a Prime Minister’s ** resignation * is equally 
the prelude to a reconstruction of his Government, or to his 
prompt disappearance. Mr. Law assumes that it was bound 
to involve the latter.—I am, Sir, &c., CREWE. 

Crewe House, Curzon Street, W.1. 


KENYA: TWO VIEWS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor. | 
Siz,—A deputation is on its way from East Africa to protest 
against the introduction of an income tax. In Kenya, as I 
have seen on a recent visit, the method by which this protest 
is supported is an agitation against the Civil Service—an 
agitation more ignorant and intolerant than anything to 
which we are accustomed in this country. The two subjects 
are bound up. It is generally recognized, especially since 
Lord Moyne’s Report on the finances of Kenya, that the only 
alternative to the income tax is to cut down the Civil Service. 
The attack, which is an old one, is thus intensified by the 
knowledge that a very practical issue turns upon it. 

Judging from what I saw, it is absolutely essential that the 
Civil Service should be backed up against the present attacks. 
The best security for the natives of Kenya is a perfectly 
impartial Civil Service, controlled from home, in which the 
junior is always backed up by the superior in resisting 
interested pressure. Such a Civil Service is not an easy thing 
to create; it is a fine flower of civilization, which requires 
long cultivating. Its standard might be seriously lowered by 
reductions in numbers and by cuts (beyond those already 
made) in remuneration. 

I was told much of the idle or the superfluous official. I 
Sought him diligently, but I could not find him. On the 
contrary, District Officers tend to be overwhelmed by their 
many duties. 

As to the quality of the Service, it is true, of course, that 
there has been much to criticize in the past. There have 


been examples of officials using their position to bring pressure 
to bear on natives to work, not only for settlers in general, but 
for particular settlers. Strict legality has by no means 
always been observed, especially in connexion with forced 
labour. There have been cases where junior officials have 
been left in the lurch by their less independent superiors ; the 
whole Service has suffered in consequence. But, on the whole, 
I feel much more surprised that such things have not been 
more general. Officials form part, with the settlers, of a 
small, highly self-conscious white society ; they are far away, 
as a rule, from the centre of government ; the native popula- 
tion is so docile and so easily contented that it makes practi- 
cally no demands; unpopularity with settlers is naturally 
followed by social penalties. Further, the Civil Servant’s 
work is overhauled by * unofficial’ committees in a way 
that would not be tolerated in this country. 

Considering all the difficulties, it seems to me that the Kenya 
Civil Service is something of which we may be proud. I am 
thinking primarily of the administrative officials, but also of 
those in the agricultural, veterinary, medical and educational 
services ; and Iam thinking of what I have heard natives say, 
and what they do not say, about officials. Generally the 
sympathy and understanding shown towards native interests 
is remarkable. There is a large proportion of men who not 
only do their duty, but do more than their duty (judged by 
accepted standards). 

It is well to realize that, if the attacks were to succeed, and 
the income tax were rejected, it would not be a matter of 
trivial percentages, but of a drastic cutting down of personnel, 
and particularly of expenditure on the native reserves, which 
has been unduly cut down already. This would probably be 
followed by preposals for a “local” Civil Service, which 
would be, in effect, a service more amenable to the pressure 
of local interests.-—I am, Sir, &c., C. RopEN Buxton. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—-In “News of the Week” (your issue of July 2nd) an 
unfair and misleading statement appears which calls for 
comment. It is a pity that it should appear in the Spectator: 

‘** Lord Moyne points out that Europeans in Kenya pay no more 
than 30s. a head in direct taxation. There is clearly, therefore, a 
case for a moderate income-tax.” 

Contributions to revenue by the three communities is stated 
by the Government statistician to be as follows : 


Taxation 

Population. Taxation. per head. 

European 17,285 £665,781 £38 10 4 
Asian 56,903 £385,658 615 6 
Native . 2,950,000 £791,100 0 5 4 


Much seems to be made of the alleged few facilities for 
native education. What about the hundreds and hundreds 
of native schools conducted by the missions throughout the 
country. No notice is taken of the fact that every settler 
is compelled by law to carry large stocks of medicines for 
the use of their natives and provided at the expense of the 
farmer. That a sick native has to be conveyed to and 
from hospital and all hospital fees paid by the farmer and 
that a train journey of 100 miles to convey the native to 
hospital is not uncommon. That very many settlers maintain 
schools on their farms at their own expense for their natives 
and those of their neighbours. That all natives employed 
on farms receive in addition to their pay, food, blankets, 
medicines, fuel, housing, land for cultivation on which their 
families raise large quantities of produce for sale, grazing 
for their stock and that 20 cows per native with anything 
from 200 to 500 sheep and. goats is a fair average. In 
addition all these native employees have their stock in the 
reserve or hidden on adjoining farms and on Crown land. To 
pay their annual hut tax the pastoral native sells one sheep 
or goat. The wily Kikuyu near a town sells a few fowls, 
and the tax is paid. Does the English working man get 
food, clothing, housing, medical treatment, land for agri- 
culture, grazing for cattle, sheep and goats, schooling, fuel, 
medicines for all his family and relatives free in addition 
to his pay ? 
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Our direct taxation is 60s. per annum, increased this year 
to 90s. Our system of taxation is different from that in England 
as our needs are different in a new country where farms 
are slowly being won from bare veld which thirty years 
ago and less was uninhabited except by wild animals or 
raiding parties of the cruel and bloodthirsty Masai who 
massacred all they met. 

Our taxation of last year of £38 10s. 4d. per head is this 
year increased by an additional Poll tax of 30s. per head 
and levied on girls of eighteen and over if in receipt of a 
small salary and the Governor's new Budget of last year 
which according to H. E.’s speech, only adds £7 10s. per 
head per annum, man, woman and child, for each European. 

Taking an average family of a man, his wife and two 
children, that family contributes £180 1s. 4d. per annum 
towards the cost of Government and receives what ? Unceasing 
misrepresentation by a section of the English Press, by 
notoriety seeking politicians who have not even lived in 
Africa and by a few disgruntled ex-oflicials of the Kenya 
Civil Service who now enjoy fat pensions in England where 
at a distance of 6,000 miles they can slander with impunity 
their fellow-countrymen who are engaged in building up 
painfully and slowly against the concealed antagonism of 
their rulers in England a new Dominion which in time will 
rival even Canada and Australia. 

A market for the Home Country and a future home for 
thousands we hope of British immigrants who will settle 
and build up homes and families. 

The Colonial Office is blindly following the policy which 
Jost America, raised rebellion in South Africa and has lost 
Ireland to the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Molo, Kenya Colony. Cyprian R. P. WERBURG. 

[If our correspondent has any complaint, it is against 
Lord Moyne, whose statement the Spectator quoted as it 
stood. Other passages in the letter are of interest in the 
light of Mr. Roden Buxton’s communication above.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 

HOUSE-BUILDING AND ECONOMY 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR. | 
Sir,—The controversy which centres around spending and 
saving is many-sided. Nor is it perhaps so much a matter 
of unqualified yes or no as it is sometimes represented to be. 
Economy, as Burke said, “ consists not in saving but in 
selection.”” House-building is a case in point. The present 
appears particularly opportune for house-building, especially 
by private enterprise. A leading authority, in reviewing 
the course of house-building activity during the 110 years 
from 1800-1910, has pointed out that “the two periods of 
house-building activity (1801-41 and 1891-1911) coincide 
with marked falls in the yield of consols and commodity prices.” 

To-day money is abnormally cheap; long-term rates of 
interest have fallen to low levels; commodity prices, after 
a calamitous fall, have possibly touched bottom; and, in 
particular, building costs have reached a more or less stabi- 
lized level. Thus the fundamental economic conditions 
which historical analysis shows to be necessary to housing 
development are present. In brief, the conditions for house 
purchase have not been so favourable since the War. Houses 
are cheaper, building societies have large surplus funds, 
and mortgage rates are lower than at any period in the 
post-War years. The benefits to the nation, provided by 
any stimulus to house purchase, would be manifold. It 
would increase our capital resources in really worth-while 
directions; it would promote the economy of public 
expenditure by relieving local authorities of the necessity 
to build ; it would stimulate employment in the now severely 
depressed building trades; and since increased employment 
is cumulative the result would be a steadily widening circle 
of business activity.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Finchley. HaroLtp BELLMAN. 
PLEDGES TO INDIA 
|Vo the Editor of the SprcraTor.]} 
Sir,—I thank you for complying with the request contained 


in my letter which appeared in your issue of October 29th. 
But may I point out that the preamble to the Government of 
India Act (1919), which you quote, nowhere unconditionally 
committed Great Britain to establish responsible government 
in India at any defined date, and in no sense did it bind 


———— 
—., 


Parliament ‘to provide for responsibility at the centre 
in the legislation now impending ; though that is what . 
clearly suggested in your issue of October 22nd. 

The precise terms, what the preamble actually did Was t 
lay down as the future Indian policy of Great Britain th 
gradual development of self-governing institutions wiy, . 
view to the progressive realization of responsible Sovernment 
in British India as an integral part of the Empire ; thy 
time and manner of each advance being expressly reserved 
for the determination of Parliament, whose future action it was 
also explicitly declared must be guided by the CO-operation 
received and the sense of responsibility displayed by Indians, 
Furthermore, as I have already pointed out, Section 864 
of the Act definitely contemplated the possibility of a modig. 
cation or even restriction of responsible government ten Yeary 
after its enactment. 

To extract from the preamble a pledge such as you suggest 
is, surely, in view of the above considerations a mischieyoy 
distortion of facts; and not the less so seeing that the op. 
ditions prescribed by Parliament have not been satisfied: 
for of political co-operation or of a sense of responsibility 
there has been scant display during the last decade in India, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Patrick Fagay, 

[All that was stated in our issue of October 15th (not 22nq) 
was that Great Britain had been pledged since 1919 to responsi. 
bility at the centre. That is entirely true. As to whether 
the conditions prescribed by Parliament have been satisfied, 
the House of Commons, by approving the Round Table 
Conference White Paper last December, definitely authorized 
the further advance towards responsible government— 
Ep. Spectator.| 


THE PRESENT GENERATION 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—Dame Edith Lyttelton in her admirable contribution to 
the discussion on the merits and demerits of the present 
generation, suggests that no member of this company can 
tabulate its fears, hopes or aspirations. If this is another of 
our alleged failings it is because the stating of them cannot be 
made in those precise terms so beloved of old. All ou 
problems, as life itself, for us, are so complex, so dove-tailed 
with each other, that one must tread warily in attempting to 
define either them or our attitude towards them. 

We are, indeed, most anxious to find a harmony between the 
ideals of the past, the visions of the prophets, and the brutal 
actualities facing us. No one living in the East End, for 
instance, can harmonize the ideals of the industrial priests with 
the facts of poverty to be met with every day. Still less can 
he find any harmony between the grateful remembrances of 
the War-dead so real upon public platforms, and the pathetic 
destitution or existence of the War-scarred survivors. Every: 
where we turn, we are met by ruins. The theatrical, no les 
than the diplomatic and economic field is more eloquent of the 
glories of the past than of any present achievements. 

In the field of politics we have no Salisbury, Curzon, Beacons- 
field or even a Talleyrand. But I am not attempting the 
odious task of comparison ; what I and my generation is anxious 
to say is that we who have been and are still being told of the 
glorious past, when men were super-men and women almost 
divinities, find a most disappointing mediocrity about all 
expressions of life in our day. We are faced, as it were, witha 
bungaloid growth about the ruins of Athens, and the reaction 
is almost a drying-up of our enthusiasms for the one-time 
Athens. Yet not. completely. Deep beneath our facial 
cynicism which does but mask our disappointment, we believe 
almost ferociously in the rightness of that glorious past, and we 
believe that it can be recaptured. Further, we believe that 
the “ Dignity, greatness, and prosperity of England “ is not 
merely a dream of the past and now only a stage-property, 
but might indeed become again an actuality. It is because we 
hold these beliefs that we deplore most strongly that men and 
women who should be leading England by virtue of thei 
possession of the high places in politics, industry, art and 
letters, are so content with the second-best and rest on the 
laurels of the past. We are convinced that England could 
again lead the nations ; we believe that there might be anothet 
Renaissance, but the greatest hindrance is not our lack of 
faith, but the taste of dead ashes in the mouths of those who 
have seen the former glory depart, not because it was of rail 
bow solidity, but because it was built upon unsound foundations 
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Dame Edith Lyttelton truly says that we are faced with 
vacuums. They are the legacy of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. Yet, even within these vacuums we feel upon our 
cheeks the breath of life trying to stir the dead bones. That 
“new thoughts, new ideals, new aspirations are needed” 
js equally true, and we are trying to find them ; but it is very 
dificult ; we have no fixed standards of measurement by which 
ye might be guided . . . only the failure—the past. The 
ivity of the East, alike with the activity of the West, have 
hth failed to complete the circuit of human relationships ; 
yd though Henri Massis suggests that the balance of the two 
js to be found in'the Roman Catholic Church, we question 
whether the Church itself, of whatever denomination, is not 
too much out of touch with the practical difficulties to be able 
todo more than bless our endeavours and assure us of the 
rightness of our goal. 

That the true balance does lie between these seeming 
inconsistencies presses itself more and more upon us, but how 
totranslate the thought into workable form, is not yet apparent. 
This is the central problem we are working upon, and until 
sme semblance of shape has been hewn from the rough 
casting, we are loth to attempt any kind of building. Before 
we can build we have to sift the errors from the true; when 
thisis done, then shall the nations see us build, and perhaps, if 
weare not too proud, we may indeed carry ourselves, and our 
followers, to that goal of a regenerated humanity which the 
seers and the poets have ever held before the eyes of man.— 
lam, Sir, &ce., GERALD BOWEN. 

The Dockland Settlement, No. 2, The Isle of Dogs, E.14. 





























THE IRISH ARISTOCRACY 
{To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sirn—Your correspondent, Mrs. Nelson Ward, resents my 
saying that the Irish aristocracy took hardly any—indeed, no 
interest in the people. I am very sorry if I have conveyed a 
wrong impression. The “* generosity and kindliness *’ of many, 
possibly all, of the landlord class is undoubted, and should 
not be forgotten. I referred to another and more important 
claim the people had on the interest of the Big House and which 
was, except in isolated cases, never acknowledged, i.e., the 
caim to political leadership. The last effort to rouse the 
Irish aristocracy to take that wider interest in the future of the 
people was made thirty years ago by Standish O’Grady. It 
had small effect. The people have had to hack leaders of 
their own out of their own class and if they have achieved 
something the credit is entirely theirs, while if they possess 
many faults the blame is to some extent, at any rate, on the 
Big House. 

The Lady Bountiful attitude could have no lasting effect on 
the people. I have seen them, as your correspondent describes 
them, coming to the Big House for help and I have burned 
with shame to see them, and I know they were ashamed 
themselves, as they came sidling up the steps, cap in hand, 
Whispering timidly to the butler to ask if ** the master” was 
at home. That attitude bred in them, or at any rate 
encouraged and developed in them, habits of shiftlessness and 
deceit and lack of self-reliance out of which comes that curse 
of modern Ireland, lack of moral courage. But it is all ancient 
history now. The Big Houses are almost gone and the 
memory of their good deeds is swallowed up in the memory 
oftheir greater sin. One could write an exciting and, to many, 
amazing book on what the Irish aristocracy did for Ireland, 
but one could write volumes on the responsibilities they 
shirked.—I am, Sir, &c., SEAN O'FAOLAIN. 










































SIGNOR ORLANDO’S TEARS 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.} 
Sir,—Janus’ note reminds me that on the morning of Sunday, 
April 20th, 1919, I saw Signor Orlando standing at one of the 
windows of President Wilson’s house in the rue Nitot, Paris, 
apparently weeping. Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Maurice 
Hankey told me subsequently that Orlando had been overcome 
by a sympathetic speech made by Mr. Lloyd George at a 
meeting between Clemenceau, Lloyd George, President Wilson, 
Orlando and Sonnino on the Italian territorial claims. They 
said it was a very touching scene. Orlando got up, walked 
to the window, and regularly broke down. President Wilson 


He also rose and went and shook Orlando 
RIwDELL, 


was much upset. 
by the hand.—I am, Sir, &c., 
20 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTorR.] 


Srr,—It is a commonplace to say that a child who knows 
how to use books has an incalculable advantage over less 
well-equipped children. But it is a commonpiace more often 
repeated than understood, and still less often acted on. A 
child begins life with an infinite store of curiosity, which 
can be neglected, blunted, or so directed that his mind grows 
as his body does, by natural stages. This will not happen 
of itself, any more than a child grows healthy by being 
left to forage in the larder for what it needs. Yet parents 
who would be ashamed if accused of neglecting their child’s 
body will neglect his mind with bland and incredible in- 
difference. 

From the day a child learns to read (usually before he 
goes to school) his mind is either being formed or marred. 
The choice is in the hands of his parents or whoever has 
charge of him. Within reason he does not mind what he 
reads ; he will read what is put in his way. If all he gets 
is a penny joke paper, or the library books you leave about, 
he will come to look on reading as a last resource, failing 
all other forms of entertainment, and so miss the door into 
the richest of all worlds, the world of literature. To give a 
child books in which, under whatever guise, he learns more 
of life and the world than his own small life gives him, is to 
put him in a room of windows and wide views. ; 

It is now fairly realized that a child is not being educated 
at all unless he is being taught the right use of his mind. 
But does every parent realize that this teaching begins first 
and only at the moment in which he answers some childish 
question with a book and the suggestion: “* Read about it 
there”? ? Not many of us have libraries large enough to 
contain all the answers. The Children’s Encyclopedia will 
bridge the gaps, and teach the child the one essential—the 
habit of going to books for an answer when he comes up 
against any problem in work or play. The habit is everything. 
A child who turns automatically to books for help is a world 
ahead of children left untrained and unenlightened in this 
respect. It is a fact that every year young creatures go up 
to schools and universities and do less well there than their 
natural cleverness deserves, for no other cause than that 
they have never been shown how to carry out independent 
research. They do not know how to use books. 

Books multiply, and the best-informed parent will not 
always know where to direct his child. The National Book 
Council has planned a Boys’ and Girls’ Book Week in 
November (6—12) for their especial needs. 

In connexion with this, an Exhibition has been arranged, 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, to show the advance 
made in the production of children’s books from the earliest 
available examples to representative productions of the 
best known modern publishers. The oldest book in the 
Exhibition is The Visible World, by John Amos Comenius, 
dated 1672. The modern section is made up of the sixty 
best children’s books of the leading British publishers of 


to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., StoRM JAMESON, 


LEGAL PHRASEOLOGY 

|To the Editor of the Spectator.]} 
Sir,— The letter from Mr. Alfred Fellows in your issue of 
October 29th is on a subject of vital importance to the British 
public as it deals with an example of an injustice done through 
the framing of Acts in ambiguous language. The blame for 
this does not so much rest with the members of Parliament 
who pass these Bills as with the framer of the Bill, This 
is done by an eminent and learned member of the legal 
profession and the legislators who pass the Bill do so with 
the pious hope that the phraseology used by the Crown 
Attorney (or whoever the authority may be) is in the correct 


legal form. 
During the nine years I served on the Federal Council 
of the Leeward Islands we passed innumerable Bills drawn 
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in language which no one pretended to understand, but 
which we were assured were in the correct legal phraseology. 
One Bill I remember was on the point of being passed when 
a more venturesome spirit remarked the language could 
not be correct as it stated ‘“‘ The label must be inserted on 
the bottle,” and it was only after much discussion that the 
eminent and learned framer of the Bill would admit that the 
wording was inadmissible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. W. PENRICE, 
The Croft, Ash Green, Surrey. 


“DISARM THE POLITICIAN FIRST” 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTaToR.| 


Sir,—Why not one more international pact: a ‘* Prevention of 
Politicians ” pact ? The signatories of which would be pledged 
to deliver up to the League any head of a Government who is 
judged by the League as guilty of the public utterance of 
sentiments, inconsistent with the cause of peace and likely 
to foment a bellicose spirit amongst the people of his country. 
Such a politician would then be interned under the auspices of 
the League. 

Certain supplementary clauses for the control of minor 
ministers would be necessary. 

I fail to see that such a pact is any more impossible than the 
Kellogg pact. The threat of a prolonged holiday on a kind of 
international Ellis Island should have a salutary effect on 
blustering leaders; and, I venture to surmise that the people 
of those countries, where at present a warlike spirit is being 
assiduously cultivated, would be the first to welcome such a 
pact as giving them yet one more hope of peace and as a 
curb on forces that have passed beyond their control.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. A. DELAFONS. 

14 Rue de l Arcade, Paris, VIITeme. 


A CLEAR CASE FOR ECONOMY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 


Sir,—May I support Dr. S. E. White’s contention that the 
proposed hostels, apart from lunacy administration, would 
prove to be a valuable economy ? 

At present, it is officially proposed to build two new asylums 
at a cost of over £1,000,000. Health hostels, whose keynote 
would be prevention and not detention, could be constructed 
at far less cost ; and in a short space of time the recovery rate 
of mental illness would show a rapid rise—thus the saving 
effected would be two-fold.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis J. Wuitr, 
Secretary, National Society for Lunacy Law Reform, 

Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, 

London, W.C.1. 


SIR BERNARD MALLET 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatror.] 


Sir,—Your readers wiii have read in their daily newspapers 
full accounts of Sir Bernard Mallet’s official life as an admirable 
civil servant whose public career ended when he ceased to 
be Registrar-General. Throughout that career he served 
the country well and became an expert in an important 
sphere which to many people would seem involved in dull 
statistics. But he made this interesting to himself and to 
others, as a master of his subject so often can. After his 
retirement he carried on his work in statistics both at home 
and abroad, where he was welcomed as the British representa- 
tive at international meetings. His health was not good, 
as anyone could see in his pale, refined features, but he was 
always ready to go abroad, not only for his health, but also 
for the work in which he was specially interested, or again 
to show his affection for the French family tree of which he 
could claim to be a branch. The Spectator must have a 
particularly strong feeling for him derived from personal 
causes, for he was one of Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s most intimate 
friends. Their affection began in Oxford days before they 
lived together in London as bachelors. They agreed over Free 
Trade and other political questions, and Sir Bernard often wrote 
in your columns. Indeed I know that he contributed ty 
them anonymously a very short time ago. He worked on 


——— 
in London at the €.O.S. to the last, and was always 
to help good works in Chelsea. His was a good life to Watch 
for it was full of value to others and of happiness to himself 
for no man had and kept more devoted friends (witness the 
great congregation at his funeral service at St. Margaret’, 
last Tuesday) and in his home he had the contentment that 
comes from great happiness, due to those whose loss js now 
the greatest and at the last to the hopeful delight that came 
with small grandchildren.—I am, Sir, &c., ¢ 


Teady 


MAJOR YEATS-BROWN IN RUSSIA 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.| 


Sir,—I have read with great interest Major Yeats-Brown's 
articles on Russia, which I had carefully preserved for me 
during my own absence from England on a similar visit, as- 
member of a small German delegation which spent a crowded 
week in Moscow. 

I know nothing of the qualifications of your correspondents 
who find fault with his observations, but their quarrel with his 
* subtler means of approach ” is scarcely justified. A manas 
greatly travelled as Major Yeats-Brown should be able to form 
a very fair impression of what he sees in a short period which 
would be quite insufficient for a casual visitor, whose lesser 
trained powers of observation might justify the gibes of his 
fellow travellers. I would, Sir, suggest that they be reminded 
that what they have seen and what Major Yeats-Brown has 
seen is evidence, whereas what they have been told—statisties 
—is' not. Maybe they were not shown, as we were, the 
propaganda prepared for the October celebrations, but even 
without this damning evidence they should have been able to 
form a shrewd impression of the degree of reliance to be placed 
on Communist statements. 

One of your correspondents quarrels with Major Yeats: 
Brown’s assertion that ‘‘ there is practically nothing to eat 
but bread.” In Moscow, at any rate, this statement is true. 
It is very many months since the ordinary worker (your 
correspondent’s use of the phrase “ higher class of worker” 
is indeed naive) has had any meat. His food tickets, which he 
is obliged to hug daily for hours in a queue, now bring him only 
bread. In the factory canteens more varied diet can be 
obtained, but the cost on the whole is extremely high. | 
noticed in a Moscow textile factory that a slice of brown bread 
and cheese cost seventy kopecks and a small to average sized 
apple thirty kopecks, or, using Major Yeats-Brown’s method 
of calculation—the best possible method, respectively 1s. 9d. 
and 9d. in October. The Red Army have meat, of course. 

It would require much more space than you are likely to 
allow me to go much further into my impressions of Moscow, 
but they are so similar to those of your contributor, that they 
would be largely superfluous, but I should indeed like to 
congratulate him and you, Sir, on the remarkably clear and 

truthful picture t! at he has conjured up in so few words— 
J am, Sir, &c., P. A. GoprrrEY PHILuirs. 

London. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE AIMS OF THE 
LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of the SrecTatoR.] 


Sir,—It is now nine years since Dame Edith Lyttelton pro 
posed on behalf of the British Government and the Assembly 
of the League of Nations agreed to urge all member States to 
arrange for their children and young people to be instructed 
in the aims and organization of the League of Nations. In 
some countries effect could be given to the resolution by @ 
simple administrative decree. In Great Britain on the other 
hand its execution had necessarily to depend upon the good will 
of the local authorities and teachers. A report published last 
week by H.M. Stationery Office (Board of Education Educa- 
tional Pamphlets No. 9, price 6d.) shows how loyally and effec: 
tively the national obligation is being fulfilled. The Report's 
based upon the systematic enquiries of some three hundred of 
His Majesty’s Inspectors. May I suggest that it deserves the 
earnest attention of every local education authority and 
teacher ?—I am, Sir, &c., MAXWELL GARNETT. 
League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, SW. 1. 
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———— 
A Radio Review 


Tux special broadcast programmes for Armistice Day include 
a relay from the Cenotaph Service ; a broadcast of the Festival 
of Empire and Remembrance, presented by the British 
Legion at the Albert Hall; a programme called “ In 
Memoriam: 1914-1918 *; and a studio performance of 
Elgar's setting of Binyon’s War-poem, For the Fallen. ‘In 
Memoriam” is worth particular attention. It was first 
proadcast last year, on the same occasion. It consists of 
declaimed poems against the background of Elgar's Enigma 
Variations, the poems being chosen with unusually illuminating 
purpose from such poets as Sassoon, Owen, Graves, Grenfell, 
Seegar, Brooke, Binyon, Masefield and Hardy. Much as 
one may disagree with the practice of reading poetry against 
a background of music I think that here is a legitimate 
exception ; the compilers have in mind not so much a recitation 
of poetry as the creation of a certain mood. 
* * * * 


Mr. E. A. Harding, who, together with the B.B.C. Produc- 
tions Director, is responsible for ‘‘ In Memoriam,” is one of 
the most sanely adventurous of the producers and compilers 
of broadcast programmes now working at Broadcasting 
House. More than any other, he realizes the simple fact 
that the basis of all dramatic broadcasts is the spoken word, 
and he is content to rely on the drama of intellectual content 
rather than on any manufactured dramatic effect. A brief 
survey of some of his programmes will illustrate what I 
mean. With Roland, one of his earliest plays, he introduced 
a form of drama wherein the line of the spoken word won 
emphasis by being thrown into relief against a thin line of 
specially composed music. With his Empire programme, 
of two years ago, he introduced the method of dramatizing 
facts by having them declaimed by various voices against a 
background of punctuated and sparely employed effects. 
And with his Spanish Revolution programme he made us 
aware, for the first time, of the uses of radio as a means of 
vivifying contemporary history by compiling a pertinent 
statement of facts. All these programmes were definite 
contributions to radio technique and in each of them the real 
significance lay in the emphasis they gave to an intellectual 
content. Mr. Harding has recently returned from Russia. 
Is it too much to hope that he will be allowed to employ his 
first-hand knowledge of Soviet conditions in the writing of 
a dramatic Russian programme? If anyone could radio- 
dramatize the Russia of to-day, without offending the various 
prejudices of listeners, I think it would be Mr. Harding : his 
credential is the value he places on the plain, unvarnished fact. 

* * * # 


I could sometimes wish for the infusion of a little more red 
blood into the singing of fhe Wireless Singers. The recital 
they gave last Sunday was an instance of their lack. They 
have become so well-mannered in their singing that they are in 
danger of losing all individuality. Their tone is so refined that 
it is almost meaningless. Moreover, tho sgh blurred enunciation 
is perhaps excusable with large ensembles, it is not excusable 
with small choruses—especially when they are singing contre- 
puntal music. The falling-off of the Wireless Singers is the 
greater pity since madrigals and part-songs (in common with 
instrumental forms of chamber-music) make such excellent 
broadcasting. The Radio Times calls the Wireless Singers 
“Stanford Robinson’s platoon of nightingales,’’ but I have yet 
to hear nightingales so unpassionate. 


* * * * 


In order that the Prime Minister’s speech may be relayed 
from the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, next Wednesday, only the 
first half of the B.B.C. Symphony Concert will be broadcast 
on the Daventry National wavelength. Listeners who wish 
to hear the complete concert must transfer to the London 
Regional wavelength for the second half, which is devoted to 
Strauss’ Toone Poem, “ Ein Heldenleben.” There are no 
other high lights during the week, though the radio adaptation 
of Drinkwater’s Cotswold comedy, ‘“* Bird in Hand,” may make 
Pleasant hearing, and the Saturday night Chamber Concert 
from the new Concert Hall in Broadcasting House includes a 
performance by the Pro Arte String Quartet of Debussy’s sole 
and perfect example of music for that particular medium. 


Irems to Watcu For. 

Sunday: Robert Maitland—song recital (Daventry National, 
5.30). Sir Henry Wood—Orchestral Concert (London and 
Midland Regional, 9.5). 

Monday : John Drinkwater’s “ Bird in Hand” (Daventry 
National, 9.35 and Thursday, London and Midland Regional, 
8.0). 

Tuesday : Professor Cyril Burt—‘ How the Mind Works—I”’ 
(Daventry National, 8.30) ; ‘* Fire Burn and Cauldron Bubble” 
—a Witch Programme (Daventry National, 9.45). 

Wednesday: Myra Hess—B.B.C. Symphony Concert 
(Daventry National, 8.15),; Speech by the Prime Minister 
(Daventry National, 9.15). 

Thursday: Desmond MacCarthy—* Charlotte Bronté” 
(Daventry National, 7.30). 

Friday : The Cenotaph Service (Daventry National, 10.30) ; 
Festival of Empire and Remembrance (Daventry National, 
8.0); ‘ In Memoriam ” (Daventry National, 9.20) ; ‘* For the 


Fallen’ (Daventry National, 10.15). 
Saturday : Pro Arte String Quartet (London Regional, 9.0) ; 
“Consider your Verdict ’’ (Daventry National, 9.20). 


C. H. WaRREN. 


The “Spectator” Crossword No. 6 


By XANTHIPPE. 




















ACROSS 8. Pope, for example. 
1. The way in to charm. 13. Neat string compresses. 
5. Bids. 15. Famous name at the Cir 
9. The cricketer’s _mortar- cumlocution Office. 
trough ? How careless ! 16. Drop cats for a missive. 
10. The modern equivalent of 17. One of them at a time is 


tio= 


1m we OO 


the carriage-dog—or is it 
beneath you ? 


. Treatment for unpleasant 


spirits. 


. Zeal. 
. When trained, they observe 


class distinctions. 


. O, peach tray ! (anag.). 

. A try-on for the lawyer. 

. A tame sin (anag.). 

. See the bird— it’s afraid. 

. Grave eel (anag.). 

. This child is most old, but 


might be quite young. 


. There’s a confusion of date 


about the trial, but it’s 


warranted. 


DOWN 


. Part of the least error. 
. No supporter of the nudist 


cult. 


. The land of storks. 
. The engraver often produces 


this angry brood. 


. Patriotic bombast is glaring. 
. Strange that such theories 


should make so little noise 
in the world ! 


enough, as Macheath dis- 
covered. 


. When mother is upset over 


father in France the result 
is electrical. 


20. Trust a royal house. 
21. This continental resort has 





its finish in the right place. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD NO. 5 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
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The Modern Home 


<<: 


— 


The Perils of Architecture 


SomME months ago the Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors announced a competition for the best £1,000 
house—which sum was to include everything except the site 
and the architect’s fees. The main purposes of the competi- 
tion were “to encourage the employment of all British 
building materials and to emphasize the advantages of com- 
missioning a qualified architect to design and supervise the 
erection of a house.” The assessor was Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
R.A., and he was assisted by a committee which included 
several other eminent people. Three hundred and seventy- 
one entries were received, and these included (I quote from 
the Architect) ** a surprisingly large and interesting proportion 
of houses in the modern tradition.” 

The competition aroused a considerable amount of interest 
—as it was intended to 
do—and the winning de- 


should blame himself if he allows his architect to build him a 
badly designed house (if drawings are unintelligible to hin, 
he can have a model made and resolve his doubts on that); 
but he is at least entitled to expect a reasonable degree of 
accuracy in the estimates which are submitted to him. Arebj. 
tects have none too good a name in this respect already : Mr, 
Banks seems unlikely to improve it. 

I have not drawn attention to what is really rather an 
amusing incident (except to architects, who must bewail this 
sad advertisement of their art) in order to pillory a hotch 
potch of inefficiency, nor to gird at the hasty judgement of a 
body of very busy men and women. It seems to me, rather, 
that the whole episode provides so perfect an illustration of 
the difference between the traditional and the modern schools 

of architecture as to de. 





sign has been widely re- 
produced and extolled in 
the Press as a noteworthy 
example of what can be 
done for a_ thousand 
pounds with the aid ofan 
architect. From the illus- 
tration on this page it 
will be seen that Mr. 
Edward H. Banks, the 
winner, has drawn a very 
pretty picture. It shows 
atypical “architect's 
house” in the neo- 
Georgian manner—one 
might almost say in the 
Lutyens manner. Suave 
and graceful, it makes a 
quick appeal to the eye. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, 
for the successful attain- 
ment of their object, the 
organizers of the compe- 
tition could not confine themselves to showing pictures of the 
outside of the house: an exhibition was held at which the plans 
were on view, and this was attended by many architects and 
builders. Some of these made their examinations with consid- 
erable thoroughness. The results were astonishing. To many 
of these critics (none of them unsuccessful competitors) it 
appeared that the house, as designed, could not be built at all. 
They complain that one of the graceful and symmetrical 
chimneys rises from the dining-room ceiling and has no wall 
to support it; that the other stands well inside one of the 
bedrooms. There is some doubt whether and how certain 
parts of the roof can be supported, and the stairs are found 
to be comically entangled with the garden-door, so that 
not only must they be dangerously steep, but the head-room 
through the doorway cannot be greater than 5ft. 8ins. or so. 
The three dormer windows are prevented from opening to any 
reasonavle extent by the rain-water gutter which runs across 
them; the lounge gets no afternoon sun ; there is no larder ; 
he kitchen is abominably lighted and has neither dresser 
nor proper space for one; the sink is badly placed and the 
fuel store inadequate—in fact, some thirty points of objection 
have been raised and none, as yet, has been controverted. 

Worst of all, grave doubts have been expressed as to the 
possibility of building such a house at anything like the figure 
given. It has been widely advertised as ‘“* The Thousand 
Pound House.” Any client who, attracted by the perspective, 
might decide to build it on any reasonable site, would expect 
his bill to exceed £1,000 only by the amount of his own 
additions and alterations. 

Now the cost per cubic feet of this house works out at about 
one shilling—-a ludicrously low figure. My own view is that 
the house, as designed, could not be built anywhere for less 
than £1,300, and I think that the majority of architects and 
builders will be found to agree, It is arguable that a client 








The £1,000 All-British House Competition— 
the Winning Design 


serve notice in that light 
alone. Here is a house 
designed, obviously, from 
the outside, — inwards, 
Everything is sacrificed 
to symmetry and toa 
charming exterior. The 
garage and the _loggia 
must be similar twins— 
even to the extent of 
having identical doors to 
serve most dissimilar pur- 
poses. Into this pretty 
shell is bundled a nun- 
ber of rooms and passages 
with an apparent mini- 
mum of thought as to 
their suitability to pur 
pose or even to the possi- 
bility of their construc. 
tion. The relative posi- 
tions of windows, doors 
and fireplaces are most 
unhappily determined; 
essential amenities are absent—everything must give way to 
the demands of a well-balanced exterior. These crudities might 
be pardoned to some extent if they could plead economy as an 


excuse; but there is no evidence that economy has been 
studied. The front door is surrounded by expensive “ archi- 
tecture’; the roof appears to be of glazed pantiles; the 


chimneys are several feet higher than they need be. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that any man who ean only spend 
£1,000 on building a house would prefer to do without these 
unnecessary luxuries in order to obtain a little more comfort 
and efficiency. 

Out of three hundred and seventy-one houses the assessor 
and his committee consider this the best. Of the houses in 
the modern tradition none—not unnaturally, perhaps—was 
placed. Sir Edwin Lutyens recently lamented in the course 
of. an article on Wren in The Times that * there seems to 
exist a total disregard of what constitutes seemly building. 
True architecture is almost overwhelmed with every 
kind of specious inspiration from abroad. . . . The pursuit 
of right principles alone begets right qualities of expression, 
and for this reason it is important that the Wren tradition 
should be understood by young men.” Apart from questioning 
the propriety of dragging in controversial matter on such an 
oceasion and, in a sense, impressing the authority of one who 
can neither grant nor deny it, we may pertinently ask what 
right principles are. If we are to take the result of this com 
petition as evidence, there are many whose views must differ 
radically from those of Sir Edwin Lutyens. A house is net 
built as a charming ornament at the far side of a lawn: it is 
built as a place to live in. The right principle in domestie 
architecture is to look to this first of all and to design from 
the inside outwards. It is quite certain that the reverse pro 
cess, designing from facade to plan, can result neither in good 
architecture nor in gcod building, G, M. Boumpuney. - 
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Lawrence 


ptruscan Places. By D. H. Lawrence. (Martin Secker. 18s.) 
{werE are dowsers, whose hazel wands will tremble, not 
only for water, but also for gold and bronze and iron, even 
for bones, or an urn-full of human dust. Archaeologists 
jave used these mysteriously gifted persons, as the truffle- 
hunter uses his dog or his learned sow, to nose out the buried 
treasures of ancient cemeteries or long-deserted cities—used 
them, it is reported, with what are, sometimes, the happiest 
results. But the mere locating of treasure is not enough ; 
we demand to know the significance of what is dug up; we 
ask when and how and why. The archaeologist applies his 
gientific method to the solution of the problem. So far as 
the when and the how are concerned, this method is entirely 
satisfactory. But when it comes to the inner why, the 
results, in many cases, are not so good. It is at this point 
that the man of science might be well advised to invoke the 
aid of another kind of dowser—a dowser on the psychological 
rather than the material plane, a diviner, not of water or 
netals, but of feelings, motives, beliefs. 

Such a psychological diviner was D. H. Lawrence. He 
was a man extraordinarily sensitive to the life that is buried 
in every fragment of matter. He felt its quality and its 
intensity, as the dowser feels the quantity and the sub- 
teranean distance of the water or the metal-which moves 
his twig of hazel. In the six chapters of Etruscan Places— 
chapters complete in themselves, but forming only a part 
of the longer study of Etruscan civilization which he pro- 
jected, but was unable to carry out—Lawrence has left us 
the results of his dowsing expeditions in the tombs of Cerveteri 
and Tarquinia and Vulci, among the vases and the carved 
sarcophagi of Volterra. The record of his journey through 
modern Italian space and Etruscan time is -not only. a 
beautiful and delicate work of literary art; it also makes 
a real contribution to historical knowledge. For Lawrence 
has felt his way into the minds of the Etruscans. What he 
says about their ways of thinking and feeling and being is, 
Tam convinced, fundamentally true. There is no proving 
its truth, of course. But any sensitive person who has looked 
at the painted tombs of Tarquinia and who then reads what 
lawrence has to say about the culture which produced them, 
isleft with the inner certainty that Lawrence’s interpretation is 
right. It is an immediate experience of conviction ; there is no 
getting behind it. 

Lawrence loved the Etruscans for their whole-hearted 
acceptance of the universe, and because they respected the 
natural flowering of life : 

“The natural flowering of life! It is not so easy for human 
beings as it sounds. Behind all the Etruscan liveliness was a 
religion of life . . . Behind all the dancing was a vision, even a 
science of life, a conception of the universe and of man’s place in 
the universe which made men live to the depth of their capacity.” 
This worship of the great impersonal vitalities of the universe 
was the religion, according to Lawrence, of the whole of the 
ancient, ‘* pre-classical * world : 

“The old religion of the profound attempt of man to harmonize 
himself with nature, and hold his own and come to flower in the 
great seething of life, changed with the Greeks and the Romans into 
acesire to resist nature, to produce a mental cunning and a mechani- 
tal force that would outwit Nature and chain her down completely, 
completely, till at last there should be nothing free in nature at 
—- should be controlled, domesticated, put to man’s meaner 

This religion of the acceptance of life had as its symbols 
the immemorial lingam and yoni : 

“And perhaps (writes Lawrence, and his words fir d an echo in 


in Etruria 


a remarkable passage of Stanley Hall’s Adolescence), perhaps in 
the insistence on these two symbols in the Etruscan world, we can 
see the reason for the utter destruction and annihilation of the 
Etruscan consciousness. The new world wanted to rid itself of 
these fatal, dominant symbols of the old world, the old physical 
world. The Etruscan consciousness was rooted quite blithely in 
these symbols, the phallus and the arx. So the whole consciousness, 
the whole Etruscan pulse and rhythm must be wiped out. Now we 
see why the Romans called the Etruscans vicious. Even in their 
palmy days the Romans were not exactly saints. But they thoughs 
that they ought to be. They hated the phallus and the arx, because 
they wanted empire and dominion and, above all, riches: social 
gain. You cannot dance gaily to the double flute and at the same 
time conquer nations and rake in large sums of money. Delenda 
est Carthago. To the greedy man, everybody that is in the way 
of his greed is vice incarnate.” 

Carthage must be, and duly was, destroyed. The new 
spirit, the new way of life, triumphed over the old: 

“Tt seems as if the power of resistance to life, self-assertion 
and overbearing, such as the Romans knew: a power which must 
needs be moral, or carry morality with it, as a cloak for its inner 
ugliness: would always succeed in destroying the natural flowering 
of life.” 

Everywhere the old religion of acceptance has given, or is 
giving, place to the new religion of resistance to nature, of 
non-acceptance, of super-naturalism. 

Lawrence is right when he says that “ you cannot dance 
gaily to the double flute and at the same time conquer nations 
and rake in money.” But conquest and money-making are 
not the only activities incompatible with gay dancing and 
the frank acceptance of nature. You cannot dance to the 
double flute and at the same time be a man of science or a 
philosopher, a hero or a saint. You cannot even be an artist 
on any considerable scale : 

‘* Why has mankind had such a craving to be imposed upon ? 

Why this lust after imposing creeds, imposing deeds, imposing 
buildings, imposing language, imposing works of art? The thing 
becomes an imposition and a weariness at last.” 
Lawrence was not afraid of carrying his ideas to their logical 
conclusions. For the sake of the double flute and all! that it 
stands for, he was prepared to sacrifice most of the activities 
upon which, for the Jast two thousand five hundred years or 
thereabouts, humanity, at any rate in the West, has set the 
highest value. The philosophy and the practice of non- 
acceptance have made it possible for man to become, in some 
respects, more than human. But in the process he has had 
to sacrifice ‘much of his former happiness ; and while he has 
become spiritually and intellectually more, emotionally and 
physically he has, too often, degenerated and become less, 
than human. Lawrence considered the price of our partia 
super-humanity too high and proclaimed the need to return 
to the old philosophy and practice of acceptance. Whether 
we agree with him depends on several things. It depends, 
to begin with, on our beliefs about the end and purpose of 
human life. Do we believe that the end of human life is to 
be happy ? Or do we believe that its purpose is perpetually 
to transcend itself, even at the cost of happiness? It 
depends, in the second place, on our attitude towards reason. 
Do we mistrust discursive reason ? Or do we see in reason 
the only reliable guide to conduct ? And, finally, it depends 
on our conception of evolution. Do we be'ieve that human 
nature is fundamentally unchanging ? Or do we believe 
that it can be consciously altered and improved ? On our 
answers to these questions—and in the hideous confusion 
of the actual world, how terribly hard they are to answer !— 
depends our attitude towards Lawrence's (and the Etrusecans’) 
philosophy of life. Aupous HUXLEY. 


Modern Leisure and the Workman 


Leisure in the Modern World. 


By C. Delisle Burns. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


(George 
ANY survey of urban leisure would seem to be hampered by 
lack of data, our knowledge of what people are doing or not 
doing with their spare time being only of a general and frag- 
Mentary description. We know that there is less drinking and 
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More gambling, greater mobility and larger crowds than ever 
at the football matches. And there are wireless, gramophones 
and cinemas in full blast, and free libraries, baths and parks 
besides, But speculation on these concomitants of leisure can 


hardly take us much further until we know more of what, for 
example, people are reading and “ listening in” to. Mobility 
is served by the internal-combustion engine ; immobility by 
the Sunday paper. Which is winning? Does the habit of 
receptiveness induced by wireless extend to reading? It 
seems difficult or impossible, on the basis of our existing 
knowledge, to estimate the extent to which leisure, after wear 
and tear has been made good, is creating a surplus for the 
general purposes of civilization. 

It follows that Dr. Delisle Burns in his quest for “a nej7 
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type of civilized life not dependent upon a leisured class, but 
arising directly from the leisure of those who work for a 
living ’” has been compelled to rely very largely on generaliza- 
tion and inference. The new type, “or sketches or first 
‘casts’ of it,’? are, he tells us, ‘‘ observable”; ‘“‘ the new 
models of men and women are being built into the founda- 
tions of a new community.” His study, however, is not so 
much with them—indeed, he is tantalisingly brief about his 
finds—as with the forces and tendencies which in his view are 
making for a better civilization. He finds in the modern con- 
comitants of leisure an equalizing tendency very conducive 
to this. Speed, for example, is no longer a class monopoly, 
and speed he values highly as a mental and spiritual stimulant. 
The new school of manners established in motor “buses and 
class-less trains he claims quite rightly as an immense success. 
And there is the whole battery of mechanized entertainment 
turned on to providing at an absurdly cheap rate the same 
pabulum for all classes. Standardized clothes and food are yet 
another levelling factor. Nor has he any fear of the wage- 
earner and his family becoming standardized or automatized 
as a result of the prevailing uniformity of work and amuse- 
ment. On the contrary, he holds that individuality is served 
both by the freer social atmosphere and the enlargement and 
greater accessibility of the sources of enjoyment and know- 
ledge. 

Liberty and equality, however, have also left their mark 
on the setting in which leisure is enjoyed. Dr. Burns’ survey, 
with its glimpses of homes from which family life has de- 
parted, youth in revolt, and conventions and moralities 
reeling, suggests a civilization passing through a phase of negas 
tion and disintegration. Nothing daunted, he writes his pre- 
scription of more and yet more leisure as the grand elixir. Here 
the reader may perhaps feel that an act of faith is being 
demanded of him. These symptoms may point to a rebirth 
of civilization, but leisure has so far, if we understand Dr. 
Burns aright, shown no sign of producing cultural or con- 
structive results except an improvement in manners; and 
we are given no real ground for supposing that a further dose 
will bring about anything but an aggravation of fever and 
restlessness. Dr. Burns, as a reference to his preface will 
show, is entitled to reply that his book is ** an essay in culture,” 
and that the practical reactions of leisure are a matter for the 
economist and the political scientist. We are left in the air. 
Culture in passivity or expressed only in better manners 
hardly brings us within sight of the new Jerusalem, nor are 
opportunities for absorbing culture the same thing as culture 
itself, still less a culture dynamic enough to work a revolution, 
In times when leisure was scarce and precious there were, to 
vary Dr. Burns’ terminology, ‘‘ old- models,” the creators 
of institutions which have left their mark on civilization and 
democracy, besides rendering leisure secure—trade unions, 
co-operative societies, workmen’s clubs, friendly societies. 
What has the new leisure to offer? Have art, letters, skill, 
science, industry anything to expect from it? We are left 
hoping, for no one can be otherwise than hopeful in the com- 
pany of so blithe and nimble a guide as Dr. Burns. 

If he had not miseconceived what is happening in the country- 
side, Dr. Burns might have discovered there something worth 
while to go on with. It so happens that for some years past 
the new leisure has been finding active expression in a highly 
civilizing direction and providing plenty of the ‘‘ new models ” 
he is in search of. But so intrigued is he with mechanized 
vehiculation that he forgot to get out of the ’bus. 

** Especially in rural areas, the use of motor "buses has 
released the farm worker and the villager from dependence 
upon his immediate neighbours. This has injured the small 
shopkeepers in villages ; and it has been an advantage to the 
shops and the cinemas in larger towns. But more important 
than such economic consequences is the fact that it has 
released men—and still more women—from the village pump 
gossip, which used to be their only entertainment. It has 
made visits to the town cinema possible, even for those who 
work on farms. It has opened up the minds of those who 
would otherwise spend their spare time in their Sunday clothes 
gaping in the lanes or in the village streets.” 

Who would think that it is the despised villages that are 
turning their leisure to account in music, drama, dancing, 
erection of village halls, the building up a genuine civic sense, 
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and putting into it all a wealth of thought and energy and 
public spirit derived not from the town cinema and the Wire. 
less, however stimulating, but from their own resources? 4 
small and settled society can apparently accomplish What 
is, so far, out of the reach of large towns. Perhaps one day the 
towns will hive off into garden cities and find in the é 
munity spirit a medium for expression which mass production 
mass consumption, mass vehiculation and mass Fecteation 


have so far failed to provide. VAUGHAN Nagy 


Mustafa Kemal 
Grey Wolf: An Intimate Study of a Dictator. By .¢ 
Armstrong. (Arthur Barker. 9s.) 


Tus is in all respects a remarkable book. The publishers ar 
to be congratulated on issuing at so low a price a volume of 
329 well-printed pages, even though the odd 29 happen to lp 
blank ; the author on having had the courage to write , 
frank and honest study of one of the most remarkable if, to 
western eyes, the Icast attractive figures of our time. 

Mr. Armstrong knows Turkey and the Turks well: he dog 
not seek to minimize the savage ferocity which has marke 
the career of his hero ; nor does he, in the manner of too many 
professors of history, drift into apologetics. Massacres and 
murders are so described, and not referred to as “ a process of 
elimination of hostile elements.” Lechery, drunkenness and 
cruelty are enjoyable factors in the life of the object of his 
study. He simply records the fact, explaining (p. 300) that, 
to the Turks 
“he was their ideal of a ruler; he might be cruel, vicious, brutal 
and spiteful, but he was strong and decided. His vices wer 
national vices. Lechery had been the oldest boast of their 
ancestors ; they preferred his robust virility to the placid domestic 
virtues.” 

Mustafa Kemal, we learn, has no morals, nor any belie 
in women or in virtue ; he has debased himself in uncleanness 
and grown coarse-fibred. When told that the cloud of dust 
behind a village was caused by Turkish women stoning to 
death a Turkish girl who had played harlot for the Greek 
troops, or that a Greek was being crucified and another 
tortured at leisure, 

‘he snarled with savage pleasure. Neither pity nor sentiment 
touched him at all. Through them all he saw himself standing 
out supreme ” (p. 196). 

This, and much else, Mr. Armstrong records without bias, not 
judging nor condemning, but as a matter of history. The 
book, we may be sure, will not displease Mustafa Kemal, nor 
will it cause pain or annoyance to the Turks, who will no 
doubt see that it is translated into their tongue. But it may 
well give pause to those pacifists, headed by Lord Cecil, who 
believe that disarmament is less dangerous. than armaments, 
and that armies are a cause of war, and that its horrors may 
be minimized by qualitative disarmament. In Turkey, % 
elsewhere, the bloodiest wars have been fought with little aid 
from modern weapons. Turkey has indeed joined the League 
of Nations, but, like certain other eastern nations, with 
mental reservations, for the Turks as a race do not accept 
but reject the ethical standards on which the Covenant, and 
the Kellogg Pact, and similar instruments are based. Odin, 
Thor and Freya, the old gods of tyranny, force and lust are 
not dead. The perennial conflict between light and darknes 
must go on between nations, as between and within individuab. 

Mustafa Kemal is indeed the reincarnation of Tamerlane 
or Chinghiz Khan, born not, as Mr. Armstrong suggests, out 
of due time but to fulfil a nation’s need. After a long period 
of internecine strife men look, not in vain, for a Man oi 
Power, who will sweep away Legislative Assemblies and other 
fond things vainly invented by cosmopolitan doctrinaires. 
The mass of mankind wish not to rule but to be ruled, pre 


ferably by one of their own kidney, according to their lights f 


Those who, like Mustafa Kemal in Turkey and Riza Shah ia 
Persia, not to mention others nearer home, who in the last 


ten years have realized this fact, and have had the courage oe 


seize power and the wisdom to use it, have given to thei 
countrymen not indeed progress, as we in the west under 


stand it, but pride ; not plenteousness, but the will to endure F 





poverty : 
“J will lead my people by the hand along the road till thet 
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e and they know the way. Then they may choose for 
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themselves and ¥ 
Thus says Mustafa Kemal, and thus said Moses and every 
aibsequent dictator, and with equally small support from 
pistory. It has been said that the ultimate justification for 
democracy is the lack of an effective substitute. The observa- 
tion is, in Asia at all events, equally true of autocracy. When 
(eneral Smuts says that the consent of the governed is the 
only secure and lasting basis of government he is going 
heyond the facts, for history shows that the consent of the 
verned has not, in fact, insured secure or lasting forms of 
government, and that the only liberty that is open to men— 
and that but at rare intervals—is to choose a new master. 
Mustafa Kemal has abolished the Caliphate ; he has changed 
the alphabet; he has abolished polygamy; and. revolu- 
tionized the sartorial and family habits of a nation. He had 
no ‘mandate ” for any of these things : he willed them, and 
they were accepted. In the whole course of human history no 
single man has done so much. The achievement is a prodigy 
and a portent. A. T. WILson. 


Italy’s War Ministry 

Italy and the Great War: from Neutrality to Intervention. 

By Antonio Salandra. Translated by Zoe Kendrick Pyne. 

(Arnold. 18s.) 
Tne true story of Italy’s intervention in the War on the side 
of the Allies is fully and clearly told in the late Signor Salan- 
dra’s two books, Italian Neutrality and Intervention, which he 
published in 1928 and 1930, not long before his death. Miss 
Kendrick Pyne has done a real service to history by translating 
them into good English, whiJe omitting unessential matters 
so as to bring them within the compass of a single handy 
volume. For Salandra, who had assumed office on the resig- 
nation of Giolitti in the spring of 1914, was the Premier whose 
courage and patience brought Italy into the War in May, 1915, 
and thus, while rendering immense help to the Allied cause, 
enabled his country, when victory came, to recover the 
unredeemed Italian districts of the Trentino and Trieste. 
Moreover, the Italian case has never before been put so 
lueidly or so authoritatively in English. 

Salandra has an easy task in explaining why Italy, although 
amember of the Triple Alliance since 1882, declared herself 
neutral on August 2nd, 1914, She had always made it clear 
that, for her, the Alliance could never be anti-English. Fur- 
ther, Austria by aggressive action against Serbia, had violated 
that clause in the Treaty of Alliance which required Austria 
and Italy to consult together before either took action in the 
Balkans. ‘The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia was communi- 
cated to Salandra only a few hours before it was presented. 
Coming on top of a long dispute over Albania, the ultimatum 
made it impossible for Italy to put any more trust in Austria 
asan ally. The German and Austrian Governments professed 
great annoyance at Italy’s ‘* desertion,”” but in fact had never 
expected anything else. When Salandra in October took over 
the Foreign Office, in the interval between the death of San 
Giuliano and the appointment of Sonnino, he expressed his 
view of Italian policy in a famous speech : 

“We must be bold in deeds, not words, without prejudice or 

preconceptions, and uninfluenced by any sentiment but that of 
an exclusive, unlimited devotion to our country, a sacred Egoism 
for Italy.”” 
The closing phrase, sacro egoismo per I’Italia, has been much 
criticized, but Salandra defends it as ‘“ perhaps mystical or 
sentimental but certainly not cynical.” It was at least frank, 
like the pronouncements of his successor, Il Duce. 

Salandra is equally frank in admitting that he and _ his 
colleagues ‘planned, desired, prepared and _ initiated the 
Victorious war,” first to recover the Italia Irredenta, and 
secondly, to obtain control of the eastern shores of the Adriatic, 
and thus remove a menace to Italian security. He himself 
Was resolved on war from the outset, but he could not move 
until the army had been thoroughly reorganized and _re- 
equipped after a long period of neglect. Italy, as he admits, 
could not have intervened a day sooner than she did. . . . In 
the months of waiting the rival factions argued for intervention 
or neutrality, and Sonnino negotiated with the Austrian 
“ally” for concessions which Francis Joseph at first bluntly 
tefused, even in Trentino, Presumably, if the Austrian 
statesmen could have foreseen that, foir years later, the War 


would end with the complete destruction of the Habsburg 
Empire, they might have been less unaccommodating and 
evasive. But Salandra, it must be remembered, was as 
ignorant as they of what the future held, and he was knowingly 
taking a grave risk in this Austrian quarrel. Moreover, as he 
notes, Russia and other friends of the Southern Slavs were by 
no means well disposed towards Italy in her claims on Trieste 
and other parts of the eastern Adriatic coast. While the 
Russian armies were advancing in Galicia, Sazonof at Petro- 
grad was inclined to repudiate Italy’s aspirations in Dalmatia 
and Albania. Sir Edward Grey, aecording to Salandra, was 
always sympathetic, but the French Foreign Office was some- 
what impatient. In March, 1915, Salandra and Sonnino felt 
strong enough to make a definite offer to us and our allies. 
Italy would intervene at a price—and her offer was accepted 
in the secret Treaty of London of April 20th. Salandra 
naturally cannot resist the bitter reminder that in the end the 
Allies did not fulfil the whole bargain, though, of course, Italy 
obtained Fiume which she had specifically renounced. 
Salandra’s narrative of the closing stages in the pre-Wat 
drama is extremely effective. He and Sonnino continued to 
negotiate with Vienna, while Biilow and Erzberger in Rome 
made frantic efforts to get Berlin to exert pressure on the 
Austrians, and Giolitti, who still controlled a large majority 
in the Chamber and who favoured neutrality as the best way 
of obtaining something from Austria, came to Rome. The 
Chamber was to meet on May 20th, and was expected to turn 
Salandra out. Salandra then played his trump card and 
resigned office. As he expected, neither Giolitti nor any lesser 
politician of his party dared to take his place in view of the 
intense national feeling by then aroused in Italy. Salandra 
returned to power and obtained an overwhelming majority in 
a Chamber that was now freed from the Giolittian spell. On 
May 24th Italy declared war at a moment when in Galicia, at 
Gallipoli and in France things were going very badly for the 
Allies. Her intervention gave them moral encouragement just 
when they needed it most. SDWARD HAWKE. 


The Victorian Sunset 


The Victorian Sunset. By E. Wingfield-Stratford. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, in his first volume on the 
apparently inexhaustible subject of the Victorian age, took us 
up to the year 1870. In this volume, The Victorian Sunset 
(which he further defines as “ The Passing of a Glorious 
Epoch *’), he deals with the years that complete the nineteenth 
century, and closes with the death of Queen Victoria. His 
general thesis, the architectural design of the book, is to show 
how the flimsy foundations on which the magnificent national 
structure of the first period was built were already undermined 
and crumbling, and we gather that in the forthcoming third 
volume of his trilogy he will show us the whole edifice in 
collapse. The trilogy, in fact, will claim to be a reasoned and 
comprehensive contribution to the social, moral and economic 
history of England for a period of about eighty years. 

This volume is largely concerned with social history. The 
Mordaunt divorce case of 1870, in which the Prince of Wales 
appeared in the witness-box, the baccarat scandal, in which he 
made another appearance there, the Ruskin-Whistler case, 
the Piggott letters, the Oscar Wilde trial, Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, the Yellow Book, the frictions between the German 
Emperor and his uncle, the drama of the ‘nineties, the beauty 
of Mrs. Langtry, the truly serious purpose of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, the two Jubilees of the Queen ; all these topics and a 
hundred others resemble, in our author's work, the multiplicity 
of stitches in a tapestry from the sum of which the picture 
emerges. The threads are of vivid and attractive colours : in 
other words, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s illustrative stories are 
very amusing : an especially delectable one is of John Morley 
in a delirium of agnosticism making a point of spelling the 
word God with a little “ g,” and of the sardonic Mr. Justice 
Stephen supposing that he did that on the principle that 
‘* every little helps.” But the design of the whole is perhaps a 
little obscured by this wealth of detail: the reader must find 
the clue for himself, while the author, in his capacity as guide, 
gives not quite enough signposts to show where we are going, 
and we wander through lanes, truly pleasing in themselves, 
but lack a sense of direction. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford some- 
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times takes such journals as Punch as his mirror for the re- 
flection of contemporary fads and foibles: Sir Gorgius Midas, 
Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkyns, and Mrs. Cimabue Brown as 
depicted and captioned by Du Maurier supply good com- 
mentary on the nouveaux riches, the social climbers and the 
aesthetes of the “eighties, but it must be remembered that 
such a mirror was designedly distorted, for its purpose was to 
caricature, not to give faithful reflections, and to call Swin- 
burne ‘‘Swine-born,” and to refer to Burne-Jones as “the 
Bourne from which no traveller returns ” does not supply us 
with real contemporary criticism, but only illustrates Bur- 
nand’s inexplicable delusion that a pun is_ necessarily 
witty. 

Nor can we quite agree that the first thirty years of the 
Victorian age (relevant to this book, since, according to the 
thesis, the next thirty years disintegrated them) were purely 
materialistic and uninspired by any revolutionary spirit 
striving for mental or spiritual progress ; for Darwin, perhaps 
the greatest of all scientific revolutionists, belongs to that 
epoch: in art, the pre-Raphaelites were frankly insurgent ; 
and so, in poetry, was Swinburne. The views and practices 
of such may be superseded by subsequent developments, but 
they revolted against current conventions, and offered some- 
thing in place of them. They were not therefore icono- 
clastic, but constructive; they rank as foundations, and 
neither the thirty years that followed, nor the thirty more 
that bring us to the present, have really broken them up. 
Certainly just now, pre-Raphaelitism and Swinburne’s lilies 
and languors seem as unfruitful as fossils, but strange resur- 
rections come to movements that have once flowered, and 
the seed of them has, though dormant, an unexpected way of 
sprouting again. In any case we shall await Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford’s third volume with much interest : he has defined 
its scope, and we shall see, as at the end of the Gétterdim- 
merung, the Rhine in flood and the Victorian Valhalla in 
flames. EK. F. Benson. 


War Books 


Unwilling Passenger. By Arthur Osburn. (Faber and Faber. 


12s, 6d.) 

Through the Menin Gate. By R. H. Mottram. (Chatto and 
Windus. _ 6s.) 

War Memories. By Princess Marie de Cro¥. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Convoys, Blockades and Mystery Towers. By Captain D. J. 


Munro. (Sampson Low. 12s. 6d.) 
Vignettes from Indian Wars. By Lieut.-General Sir George 
MacMunn. (Sampson Low. 12s. 6d.) 


War books may be divided into three classes. First there are 
those which make us live the thing, or live it again, with all 
its emotions and horrors, its swordlike thoughts, its gruesome 
or its generous pity: of such are the first two books. Then 
there are those which tell us of some corner of the War familiar 
to us, not necessarily of less importance than the main theme, 
either practically or spiritually: of such are the next two 
books. The third category, to which the last belongs, are 
historical books, where blood is no longer red, where wounds 
do not hurt, and War is a natural experience—part of the 
forgotten heritage of mankind. 

Within its class, Colonel Osburn’s book is a masterpiece, on 
a level with the four or five outstanding War books of the last 
few years—Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, In Retreat, Her 
Privates We, and so on; and it is so on account of its fiery 
sincerity, its ruthless seeing of things as they were, its sense 
of devotion, of self-abnegation, of pity and despair. It is in 
no way worked up as a piece of literature. The book comes 
from the nerves, and it is an impassioned appeal against War 
all the more deadly because it seems, in a queer way, so 
detached. Colonel Osburn was a regular R.A.M.C. officer, who 
saw as much fighting as anybody from the beginning, and 
saw, moreover, that strange “* surrender ’’ during the retreat 
from Mons of which we heard so much at the time, but which 
has since been muffled up. Colonel Osburn can describe out- 
ward events admirably, and is behind no one in his admiration 
for courage ; his book will hold its own as a narrative ; but 
where he has the advantage over other people is both in his 
position as a non-combatant (who was in the thick of the 
fighting) and in his possession of a trained scientific mind, 
that can observe, docket and analyse. He has much to say on 
organization, on the relation between officers and men, on 
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war-psychology at the front and behind, not to me 
home, on fear, on the conscript, on propag 
licence, all of it interesting, most of it true. One Wishes that 
everyone responsible for making war would read this book « 
he would then say, ‘“‘ Never again!” To the individual the 
book is an experience, not only that it revives sleepy intents, 
but that it throws new lights on the whole ghastly business 
Colonel Osburn is not bitter—that would weaken hig an” 
but he is caustic, devastating, revealing, mainly because one 
feels that his book is dictated by what is most sound 
generous, in humanity. 

The bulk of Mr. Mottram’s book consists of a reprint of 
what he wrote in Three Personal Records of the War, the 
remainder of detached articles and stories. Those who 
cherish The Spanish Farm and its successors will Welcome 
this book, but it adds nothing new to our experience or to 
our thought. 

The Princess Marie de Cro¥, as everybody no doubt knows, 
was instrumental in helping soldiers behind the German lines, 
and young Frenchmen and Belgians, in escaping to Holland 
by means of her organization which linked up with that of 
Nurse Cavell. It is a fascinating, personal story that she has 
to tell, from the moment the Germans came to her house to 
the moment that she was released from her imprisonment jn 
Germany owing to the break-up of the German Empire. It 
is a story of great courage, fortitude and sang-froid, and 
reveals details of matters which are not generally known, 
Captain Munro’s book also reveals much that is profoundly 
interesting, especially as to the organization and conduct of 
convoys during the submarine threat. Captain Munro, 
believing as he rightly does that our security in any War 
depends upon our being able to keep the Merchant Service 
going, writes mainly as a technical officer, many pages being 
filled with orders and letters of an official character ; but his 
book is none the less absorbing for that. Some things he is 
still angry about, such as the impossible state of regulations 
on some of our distant ports, the evils of the Fisher régime, 
and he brings us to share his indignation. We wish he had 
given us more details about the Mystery Towers, but perhaps 
those are still to be discreetly veiled. It is a book that both 
expert and layman can enjoy. 

So distinguished an historian as Lieut.-General MacMunn 
needs no introduction. He writes here for those who like to 
absorb their history easily, in the form of stirring story, 
plentifully illustrated. His title is a happy one, for vignettes 
are precisely what he gives us. His stories range from the 
Battle of Paniput in 1761, which destroyed the power of the 
Mahrattas, to the Frontier Wars in 1897, in which he himself 
took part. As a good historian he not only tells us the tale, 
but comments on it, drawing lessons where these seem to be 
indicated, and showing us how the thing came about, and 
suggesting how it might have come about differently. Most 
of us are lamentably ignorant of his subject, and would do 
well to seize this opportunity of teaching ourselves agreeably 
about such things as the Afghan and Sikh Wars, and other 


anda, on war. 
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matters. Bonamy Dopsrée, 
Kings and Near-Kings 
Talleyrand. By Duff Cooper. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


The King of Rome. 
William of Orange. 


By R. MeNair Wilson. 
By G. J. Renier. 


(Peter Davies. 5s.) 
(Peter Davies. 5s.) 
Tur Abbey of Bec in Normandy provides one of the morte 
pleasant of the ironies of history. Its first abbot was Lanfrane, 
its second Anselm, its last—Talleyrand. That Talleyrand 
was an abbot, that Talleyrand was a bishop, provides indeed 
the crowning irony to the career of that master of the ironical. 
He was glad enough to be both ; what irked him was being 3 
priest, and he would never have been any of these things if 
an accident had not lamed him in childhood, with the result 
that his father deprived him of his birthright, bestowing the 
succession on a younger brother able to take his natural place 
in' the Army. The lame elder son was condemned to the 
Church. 

Talleyrand did not allow his enforced profession to cloud 
his spirits. He became the centre of a group of free-living and 
free-thinking intellectuals, and for a while enjoyed that 
douceur de vivre which he afterwards declared had faded from 
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the world with the passing of es ancien régime. The young 

ecclesiastic did not even trouble to keep up the outward 

appearance of Christian piety, for when Voltaire made his 
final journey to Paris, “* one of the last acts which he per- 
formed Was solemnly to bestow his blessing upon the Abbé de 

Périgord, who knelt at his feet, amid the loud applause of the 
company.” His licence was notorious, but he missed a 
cardinal’s hat, not because of his own shortcomings, but 
pecause the lady who was using her influence on his behalf 
had made herself obnoxious to Marie Antoinette, and hence to 
the Austrian Court, and hence to the Pope, through her com- 
plicity in the “affair of the diamond necklace.” None the 
jess, he became Bishop of Autun in the year before the 
Revolution. ; 

If the Revolution had never happened, Talleyrand might 
have made his way by natural stages to the position of a 
Mazarin, if not of a Richelieu. His foot was already planted 
on the political ladder ; he had influence, charm, and perhaps 
the best brains of his epoch. The calling of the States 
General seemed to offer an even better road than had existed 
before for talents such as his, and so quickly did he make his 
mark that in February, 1790, he was elected President of the 
Assembly, defeating Sieyés by a large majority. 

But control of events in France passed steadily into more 
and more revolutionary hands, and Talleyrand’s greatest 
piece of luck in the whole of his career was to receive his 
passport from Danton one day before the beginning of the 
September massacres. He came to England, was turned out 
ofthe country in 1794 and went to America; but as soon as the 
Terror was over was allowed to return to France. Less than 
ayear after his arrival in Paris, he was Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. There was no keeping such a man down. Talleyrand 
succeeded in making himself indispensable to successive 
governments—he was indispensable to Napoleon, he was in- 
dispensable to Louis XVIII, and that the latter dispensed 
with him is one of the main reasons why the restored Monarchy 
lasted so short a time. 

It would be difficult to make a dull book out of the life of 
Talleyrand, and Mr. Duff Cooper has written a biography so 
enthralling that it is impossible to put it down. His style is 
of the simplest ; he eschews fireworks, he avoids rhetoric. 
Something of the spirit of his subject seems to have entered 
into him, and the views he expresses on character and politics 
are marked by a complete absence of prejudice and an admir- 
able sense of historical proportion. He never forces his effects, 
but his turns of thought and phrase can be singularly happy. 
When Talleyrand was in exile in England he met, at Juniper 
Hall, near Mickleham, Fanny Burney and her sister, the 
former not yet married to M. d’Arblay. Mr. Duff Cooper 
remarks : 

“There was much that went on at Juniper Hall to which 
the sisters Burney were remarkably blind. Prim little figures, 
they had wandered out of the sedate drawing-rooms of Sense and 
Sensibility and were in danger of losing themselves in the 
elegantly disordered alcoves of Les Liaisons Dangereuses.” 

This must be one of the very. best of the biographies of 
recent years. 

Readers would do well to arm themselves with the clear 
fambeau of Mr. Duff Cooper’s common sense before they 
venture into the sentimental fog of Mr. McNair Wilson's 
King of Rome. One cannot help wondering what the unfor- 
tunate Napoleon II is doing at all in Mr. Peter Davies’ gallery 
of prophets and paladins. An interesting and pathetic figure, 
no doubt, but hardly up to the stature of the rest of the series. 
But admitting l’Aiglon, what are we to say of Mr. McNair 
Wilson, except that he hardly begins to understand what 
history is about ? Other authors have made a god, or a demi- 
god of Napoleon, but Mr. Wilson must surely be the first 
writer to dismiss the opposition to Napoleon as a banker's 


lamp. Spain no doubt was invaded to save it from its 
bankers, Perhaps the Due d’Enghien was a banker; who 
knows? In Mr. Wilson’s world anything may be true—or 
nothing. But the touching spectacle of Buonaparte medi- 


tating upon Kingship, God and the Fatherland, will be too 
much for most of Mr. Wilson’s would-be readers. 
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Dr. G. J. Renier’s William of Orange, on the other hand, is 
a well-balanced study of a great, if somewhat unsympathetic 
Personality. Dr. Renier points out that William was always 
ill, and that his whole carcer was one heroic battle of mind 


against body. As a Dutchman living in England, the author 
s able to.see the politics of his period with William’s own wide 
vision, and he does not fall into the error of looking upon him 
merely as an English being. A good monograph, complete 
and compact! What a pity Dr. Renier could not bring 


himself to omit his cocky little Foreword ! 
JAMES LAVER. 


Sit Humphrey Gilbert 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert. By Donald Barr Chidsey. 
Hamilton. ) 


(Hamish 


Tuer biographer who sets out to prove a paradox, but has not 
the art to persuade the reader against his will may be rather 
irritating. The reader is reminded all the time that what he 
really wanted was plain truth. It is not in any ordinary 
sense true that Sir Humphrey Gilbert was a failure, yet Mr. 
Chidsey insists that he was. To many American ears Mr. 
Chidsey’s idiom and jauntiness will no doubt be acceptable, 
and that will make a great difference, but to others they are a 
misfortune. Nevertheless, he loves the story he tells, and he 
sometimes hits off the poetry and the daring of the Elizabethans 
with a very happy phrase, as for example, when he says, 
“They walked with the lightnings playing all about them, 
and they sang as they walked.” Really it would have been 
easier to prove that Gilbert was a success. Of course, his 
expeditions failed ; he never planted a colony that had any 
chance of surviving as he planned it; but he was the first 
scholar of Imperialism. Drake was a plunderer, but Gilbert 
was a Chatham before his time. Gilbert's Discourse of @ 
North-West Passage is masterly. The passion behind the 
geographical exposition inspired thousands of seamen, and 
those seamen founded a tradition which became part of the 
English maritime genius. 

Before Gilbert became inflamed by thoughts of the North- 
West Passage he had signed Jenkinson’s petition for the fitting 
out of an expedition to discover a North-East Passage. The 
reasoning which made him prefer the north-west to the north- 
east is quaint. He pointed out that all the North American 
rivers on the Atlantic seaboard were found to be deeper the 
further a ship sailed up them. He concluded that America 
was an island, “* for if it were not Tartars and Scythians would 
have moved to it and the Red Indians would have entered 
Asia.” Frobisher, who was no scholar, was fascinated by 
Gilbert’s argument, and it was characteristic of the Elizabethan 
age that learning should have provoked such admiration in a 
man gifted with nothing more than horse-sense and an indomit- 
able spirit. Alas, there was no North-West Passage, nor any 
North-East Passage, of any practical use. It remained for 
Amundsen, in our own time, to pass through both passages, 
such as they are, in tiny vessels with small crews, after evading 
perils that are no proper part of trading enterprise. 
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Gilbert was a constructive thinker. His principles were 
Greek rather than Roman. He dreamed of ‘ plantations ”’ 
which should be an Arcadian reproduction of England without 
treubling about adaptations to local conditions. His founding 
of a colony at St. John’s, Newfoundland, whither he sailed in 
the name of the Merchant Venturers (after having exhausted 
his own and his wife’s fortunes on a previous failure) may well 
have been as hollow a comedy as Mr. Chidsey thinks. He 
landed among a polyglot confraternity of Europeans, who had 
long been accustomed to leave their ships merely to dry their 
fish on the shore, and there he hoisted the English flag and 
proclaimed the colony to the puzzlement apparently of all 
except the English. That was the first English colony in 
North America. But can one rationally say that a planting 
which had so many sturdy descendants was a failure ? 

Nor did Gilbert fail at the very end. The story of his death 
remains one of the most beautiful and moving in the English 
annals of the sea. He was in the frigate ‘ Squirrel "—the word 
frigate had not then acquired its later technical meaning, and 
was used of any small vessel—which was of only ten tons’ 
burden. The master of the larger ‘ Golden Hind ’ (not Drake’s 
famous ship) begged Gilbert to transfer himself from the 
* Squirrel’ which was in visible danger of being overwhelmed 
by a confused and rising sea. Gilbert, sitting aft with a book 
in his hand, refused, crying out, ** We are as near to Heaven by 
sea as by land.’ The sequel deserves always to be told in the 
words of the contemporary record: ‘The Frigate being 
ahead of us in the ‘ Golden Hind,’ suddenly her lights were out, 
whereof as it were in a moment, we lost the sight, and withal 
our watch cried, the General was cast away, which was too true. 
For in a moment, the Frigate was devoured and swallowed 
up by the Sea.” It may seem strange that the ‘Golden Hind,’ 
when daylight came, was able to hail passing vessels and 
request them to search for any trace of the ‘ Squirrel.’ ‘* Surely,” 
one is inclined to exclaim, ‘* there cannot have been so many 
ships sailing the Atlantic.” But it must be remembered that 
the disaster occurred off the Azores, and when there were no 
instruments for taking accurate sights every vessel crossing the 
Atlantic made a landfall at the Azores before shaping a new 


course. 
The Forty-Five 


Bonnie Prince Charlie. By Clennell Wilkinson. (Harrap. 
8s. 6d.) 
Mr. WILKINSON’s portrait of the Young Pretender has the 
great merit of being a credible human one, and that, curiously 
enough, instead of pricking the romantic legend, merely makes 
it more comprehensible. After reading the book one can see 
quite clearly that that legend was fed not only on the clan’s 
devotion to a disinherited Prince who was trying to win back 
his throne against fantastic odds, but also on certain qualities 
in the chief actor. He was high-spirited, handsome, young, 
and a Royal Stuart, which equipped him perfectly to be a 
romantic hero ; but he was also a man of considerable practical 
ability and great courage, generous to enemies who were dis- 
honourable in defeat and pitiless in victory, considerate of the 
fortunes of those who fought for him, and cheerful in adver- 
sity. It is an attractive portrait ; yet it raises a few questions, 
and one in particular that seems insoluble. For how could a 
man so Clear-sighted and practical, according to Mr. Wilkinson, 
have set out on such an impossible adventure ? Victory after 
victory fell to his Highlanders, it is true; but they all seem 
now a little absurd and unconvincing, somewhat like stage 
fights in spite of the bravery shown on the one side and the 
losses suffered by the other ; and one cannot help feeling that 
it was the unreality of the whole triumphant march that 
overcame the Scottish commanders at Derby. Mr. Wilkinson 
blames them for forcing the Prince to turn back at that point, 
but he himself is unable to explain the inexplicable series of 
victories that led them there ; and although the retreat was 
disastrous, to have marched on London through hostile 
country with Cumberland waiting to intercept them must 
surely have been worse. The fatal error was committed not 
at Derby but at the very beginning, when Prince Charles set 
out from France against the advice of his Scottish and English 
adherents and without bringing any aid from the French ; 
and it is an error which it is impossible to explain in a man of 
considerable practical ability. The young prince seems to have 
been cursed with the quality which it used to be fashionable 
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in business circles (before the slump) to call imagination and 
is really a lack of true imagination, a failure to envisage the 
state of things as it is. He plunged ; he forced the hands of 
the Highland chiefs, who were prepared to sacrifice themselves 
and their clans for him, though they were hopeless of the out. 
come. He made no impression on England. So it is not y 
surprising that the Scottish leaders should become hopeless 
at Derby when they saw that what their Prince coveted, 
was not their allegiance but that of England, which was not 
prepared to raise a finger for him. The thought that they 
would have a better opportunity of escaping in their oyp 
country after the inevitable failure no doubt moved them too, 
as Mr. Wilkinson says ; but that can be forgiven in men who 
saw execution in front of them as the reward of a course they 
had opposed from the beginning, and into which nothing but 
their loyalty had forced them. The result was a romantic 
legend long since degenerated into mawkish sentimentality, 
and the destruction of the ancient clan system and the dego. 
lation of the Highlands. Of the victors Mr. Wilkinson says : 
“They broke the power of the chiefs, they harried Episcopa. 
lian and Catholic priests alike, they destroyed religion and 
education.” And all because an amiable, somewhat prosaic, 
headstrong young man would not be guided by heads wiser 
than his own. 

Mr. Wilkinson tells his tale effectively, which must haye 
required far more skill than it will be given credit for. It is 
a pity that his first chapter should be such unmitigated 
Wardour Street and strike such a gratingly false note; but 
after that the story is admirably managed. He is generous 
in his praise of the bravery and fidelity of the Highlander, 
but hardly just to the Scottish leaders, whose loyalty toa 
Stuart Prince forced them to bring terrible sufferings on their 
own countrymen. Their allegiance was a divided one ; that 
was their tragedy, more moving in reality than that of their 
leader. Epwin Mur, 


The Common Reader 


The Common Reader. Second Series. By Virginia Woolf. 
(Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Wuat is the secret, we inevitably ask, as we close this Second 
Series of The Common Reader, that enables Mrs. Woolf, whether 
her subject is Robinson Crusoe or Christina Rossetti, Gabriel 
Harvey or George Gissing, to write essays that are more acute, 
more interesting, more sympathetic, than anything else that is 
written about literature to-day, essays that display a wide and 
detailed knowledge, and possess a freshness and charm that are 
more often, in other writers, a substitute for learning than its 
ornament ? What is the magic that enlivens the dust of s 
many and such different authors ? 

In the paper called ‘*‘ How should one read a book ?” Mrs 
Woolf reveals her secret : she writes vividly because she reads 
vividly : her subjects are alive to her as soon as she makes theit 
acquaintance. To those who would thus take literature alive 
her advice is, briefly, this: Be yourself, and at the same time 
realize as completely as possible the experience and the attitude 
of your author. That is her secret, but when she has told it to 
us it remains a secret, for though we can all try to be ourselves 
and to “ get inside ” the authors we are reading, and though 
we shall no doubt profit from the attempt, we can none of us, 
unfortunately for our present purpose, be Mrs. Woolf. We 
may see that the difference between her critical work and 
anyone else’s is to be accounted for by the difference between 
her mind and sensibility and that of her contemporaries ; but 
we still may ask exactly what that difference is. 

The advice that Mrs. Woolf gives about approaching liter 
ture, besides being excellent advice, does help her readers t0 
understand the qualities of her own criticism. ‘“ Be yourself,” 
she says; and when Mrs. Woolf is herself we are in the 
presence of a critic without moral or aesthetic prejudices, 
with no preconceived theories to exploit or justify, a critic 
whose fundamental quality is good sense. The other aim 
that she recommends, to endeavour to realize the personalities 
of the authors whom she reads, explains the vividness and 
the variety of her critical writing. For Mrs. Woolf has ev: 
dently—her novels also show it—a taste for life, or perhaps 
** a taste in life’ better expresses what is not a zest for living 
but a delicate appreciation of the qualities of human exp 
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rience, She has—and in this, though less ironical and more That her gift for purely literary criticism, for discern} 
; : ing 





readily sympathetic, she resembles Jane Austen—a detach- 
ment that allows her to understand the most various charac- 
ters, and to feel equally with them all, to enjoy a wide range of 
sensibility without a loss of depth. 

Add to this another power that is very evident in her novels 
—an almost supernaturally observant eye for the details that 
compose and colour the life of every day, and it is no wonder 
that Mrs. Woolf can give us a series of pictures, all equally 
vivid, of life at Wilton in the age of Elizabeth, in a country 
house in Bedfordshire in the seventeenth century, at Streatham 
when Mrs. Thrale’s success was at its height, in Cheyne Row 
when Geraldine Jewsbury was paying a visit to Mrs. Carlyle ; 
that she can make us feel, as if we ourselves had experienced it, 
the difference between the Norfolk parsonage where Woodforde 
gorged through the reign of George ITI, and the Somersetshire 
village where the Rev. John Skinner, a generation later, grew 
melancholy till his melancholy turned to madness and mad- 
ness drove-him to suicide. 

It is natural, in view of the qualities of mind which Mrs. 
Woolf displays, that she is drawn less often to criticize poetry 
than prose, and that of prose writers she deals most happily 
with those who have left in their writings memories of them- 
selves and of their friends and circumstances—the writers 
of memoirs, of letters, of diaries, of biographies ; and those 
who besides being writers were figures in the literature and 
the life of their timé. Nothing in the present volume is 
more delightful than are her sketches of “ Four Figures ” 
(Cowper, Beau Brummell, Mary Wollstonecraft, Dorothy 
Wordsworth) and of Lord Chesterfield. Here Mrs. Woolf 
is at her happiest ; she has scenes of life to recreate and an 
abundance of facts from which to recreate them; by looking 
over the letter-writer’s shoulder, by stealing the diary 
from its drawer, she provides us with a background for 
literature, a background full of lights that she has placed 
there, which reveal to us things that we had never, or only 
dimly, observed before. 








“COME ON 
JACK.... 





‘Cheer up you old pessimist .. . the country hasn‘t gone to the dogs 
yet... banish your gloom .. . get your pipe and fill up with 
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the qualities of writing, is equal to her appreciation of the 
circumstances in which and out of which literature js ie 
her essays in this volume on de Quincey, on Thomas Hardy 
and on Sidney’s Arcadia, are enough to show, But he 
especial power is for the recreation of a scene, and it is in 
the exercise of this power that she most notably SUTpasses 
other critics. Some may equal her in the play of faney but 
they lack her knowledge, and her love, of fact ; some ‘tay 
equal her in learning, but they lack her vivifying touch + not 
one has achieved her rare alliance of sense with sensibility. 
JOUN SParroy, 


Anthony a Wood 


The Life and Times of Anthony & Wood. 
Powys. (Wishart. 15s.) 
WuEN Anthony 4 Wood, the Oxford antiquarian, died in 
1695 and left his books, manuscripts and pamphlets to the 
Ashmolean Museum, a colleague wrote : ‘ This benefaction 
will not perhaps be so much valued by the University as it 
ought to be because it comes from Anthony Wood.” He was 
the best-hated man in the University ; he was malicious, he 
was dangerous because he had a power over words ; he noted 
everything. They burnt his great book, Athenae Ovoniensis, 
and he recorded the event in his diary with a venomous cer. 
tainly of posterity’s judgement. In five volumes, published 
forty years ago by Dr. Andrew Clark, the Oxford of his day 
stands pricked in acid. é 


Edited by Llewelyn 


There is Mr. Smith, of University College, whose lecture in 
the Theatre was attended by two thousand people. “Mr, 
Smith was very baudy among the women: he had a grand 
auditory, while some lecturers had none—so you may see 
what governs the world” ; he hears certain ‘* bachelors” and 
masters (he never fa:!s to give names) “ uttering fluently 
romantick nonsense, unintelligible gibberish, flourishing lyes 
and nonsense’; he dines with his brother IKit—** cold meat, 
cold entertainment, cold reception, cold clownish woman”; 
he writes of poor John Aubrey, and Aubrey’s most passionate 
defenders cannot deny the truth in the caricature : “a shift- 
less person, roving and magotie-headed, and sometimes little 
better than crased ” ; the Court comes and goes again : “ rude, 
rough, whoremongers ; vaine, empty, carelesse.”’ Mr. Peter 
Allan, of Christ Church, ** with his pupill Lord Shandoes and 
Mr. Jeanson (who the Sunday before preached at St. Giles) 
with Sir Willoughby D’ews ” are eternalized in his diary in 
the act of entering a bawdy house in Mew Inn Lane. ; The 
great Doctor Fell does not escape the pen which notes also “a 
calf with a face like a man” exhibited at the ‘ Golden Lyon, 
the rotting bones on a gibbet on Shotover, a brass here, a 
natural phenomenon there. 

The Oxford scholars tried to turn the tables: they pr: 
tended he had a bastard at Headington, they made him angry 
by accusing him of keeping drunken company : in the days 
of the Popish Plot they spread the rumour that he: was 
papist: “a man that is studious and reserved is popishly 
affected” ; but not one of them left a record to supersed: 
his. William Prideaux’s letters to' John Ellis confirm Wood’ 
picture of seventeenth-century Oxford; there is nothing 
quainter in Wood than Prideaux’s description of Doctor Fel 
making a surprise visit to the Clarendon Press and finding it 
secretly employed in printing an edition of Aretine for “the 
gentlemen of All Souls ” ; of Bodley’s Librarian nearly beaten 
to death by his wife, “an old whore”; of the Vice-Char- 
cellor’s undergraduates “ bubbeing ” at the ‘ Split Crow’ with 
his approval. 

Anthony Wood is not concerned only with local history. 
The Oxford of the Great Western Railway is more remole 
from political life than the Oxford which could just he 
reached in a day by a fast coach from London, — It was the 
birth-place of several of Charles's bastards, the scene of tle 
most dramatic Parliamentary dissolution of his reign; al! 
James II, too, presented himself as closely as Doctor Fell t! 
Wood's careful, malicious eyes : ** Afterwards the Ising, with 
a scarlet coat on, his blew ribbon and Georg, and a star on hs 
left papp, with an old French course hat on edged with a littl 
scem of lace (all not worth a groat as some of the peopl 
shouted).” But a certain distance from London had is 
advantages, and during the terror of the Popish Plot Wood’ 
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FEUCHTWANGER’S NEW NOVEL 


JOSEPHUS 


" NOTHER ‘ Jew Siiss.’... A tale that really does make history.” 
Herald. “A tour de force.” Times Literary Supplement. 
in its realism as his earlier studies.” Times. 
‘“* Every page pulsates with life.” Scotsman. 
A grandeur which stamps this as Feuchtwanger’s masterpiece.” 
“Immensely readable.” J. B. Priestley in Evening Standard. 
‘** Enthralling.”’ Yorkshire Post. 


Morning Post. 
knowledge. 
Telegraph. 


lously varied and vivid.” Scots Observer. 


Daily 
“A story as moving 
‘Done with a masterly hand.” 
“ Astonishing power and 
Daily 
** Marvel- 


* Feucht- 


wanger has few rivals in contemporary European literature.” Sunday Referee. 
‘Speed and terror are superbly combined.” Gerald Gould in the Observer. 


“Marvellous verisimilitude.’’? Norman 


Sphere. 


Collins in News-Chronicle. 

lustre to the fame of the author of ‘ Jew Siiss.’”’. Bristol Evening Post. 
qualities that made ‘ Jew Siiss’ so popular, and something more.” Everyman. 
Feuchtwanger at his best.’ Sheffield Telegraph. 
‘* A worthy successor to ‘ Jew Siiss.”’’? Time and Tide. 


“Adds a new 

‘** Has all the 
** Herr 
‘* Will please his host of admirevs.” 
“Tt is more than 


art; it is life and humanity.” Saturday Review. 


Second large printing. 


530 pages. 7s, 6d. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


ETRUSCAN PLACES 


“It could scarcely have been more 
interesting or delightful. . .. One will 
set this book, with its many beautiful 
illustrations, side by side with ‘ Twilight 
in Italy’ and ‘Sea and Sardinia.’ ”’ 
H. E. Bates in the New Clarion. 15s. 


EARLY LIFE 


BY ADA LAWRENCE & G. S. GELDER 


An indispensable accompaniment to the 
‘*‘ Letters,’ bringing the narrative of 
Lawrence’s life to the point at which that 
volume begins. Some hitherto unpub- 
lished work and many letters are included. 
With six teen illustrations. Next on 

7s. 6d. 


COLLECTED POEMS 


“If he had never penned a single novel 
or short story of genius, his poems would 
suffice to earn for him that title.” Osbert 
Sitwell in the Weekend Review. 530pages, 
with photogravure portrait, 10s. 6d, 


UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE NOVELS AND TALES 


“He has an imaginative power denied 
to every other contemporary novelist, and 
I think to any other English novelist at 
all.” Frank Swinnerton in the Evening 
News. The seventeenth volume, “‘ The 
Man Who Died,” has just been added. 
Each 3s. 64, 
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study of character and familiarity with slander kept him from 
running with the crowd. In 1679 he confided to his diary— 
he would not have been rash enough to have told it abroad— 
a story of Oates and Bedlow which ended with the words, ‘‘ So 
the King’s worthy evidence sneaked away.” 

On the jacket of this new edition of The Life and Times Mr. 
Llewelyn Powys is styled the editor ; one is grateful to him 
for his excellent introduction and for his attempt to popularize 
Anthony Wood, but he has certainly not edited him. He has 
made a personal anthology and supplied three rather unim- 
portant footnotes ; the other notes are Dr. Clark’s. He has, 
I think, missed an opportunity, for Prideaux’s letters amus- 
ingly amplify Wood’s feuds and had not been published when 
Dr. Clark produced his splendid edition. 

GRAHAM GREENE, 


Don’t Miss 


Cheerful Weather for the Wedding. By Julia Strachey. 
(Hogarth Press. 5s.) 

Deatus, funerals and marriages, the most harrowing events 

in life, tend to occur in the midst of the full family circle, and 

it is a paradox which many must have experienced that the 

added strain due to this unnatural environment is the only 

thing which makes the agony of such moments endurable. 

However badly one’s heart is broken one cannot help a 
surreptitious grin on catching sight of Aunt Sophia’s predatory 
grief. For a moment the dull ache is eased while one says : 
* They still go on like wobbling eccentric tops,” and a rich 
chuckle inside one comes as a sudden reminder that life goes 
on and on. 

Miss Strachey’s Cheerful Weather for the Wedding is con- 
cerned with such a family occasion, and she has made use of 
her subject with astonishing literary skill. The chief charac- 
teristic of such gatherings is the absence of a common emotion, 
each member of it being wrapped up in his or her own. “ We're 
each of us feeling so much—yet we've nothing in common,” 
is what one wants to cry out. And that isolation is one of the 














MODERN 
MONEY 


BY 


Lord Melchett 


At a time when the world is overwhelmed 
in the greatest economic blizzard in history, 
this book provides a new and searching 
analysis of prime economic causes, and 
suggests a coherent series of financial, 
industrial and political reforms, designed to 
enable the nation to plan its economic 
affairs so as to alleviate present suffering 
caused by unemployment, and to emerge 
on to the new level of prosperity to which it 
is entitled by the advance of science. 


10s. 6d. 
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chief causes of the painfulness and of the essential funniness 
of the situation. 

There is nothing more difficult to achieve in a story than to 
keep half a dozen people following their separate interests and 
feeling different emotions at the same time. For ordinaril 
the story-teller is a puppetmaster with only two hands, who 
must hang up his chorus on their hooks before he can manipy. 
late the figures of his principals. One of the reasons why 
Cheerful Weather for the Wedding is so successful is that the 
characters are all gliding about at once. We are aware of qlj 
of them all the time, and this gives the-story something of the 
realism of the stage. 

Every writer who has tried to do the same thing himsel 
will feel as I do—tike a two-fisted juggler watching a Hindy 
divinity with six arms. But the most striking thing in the 
book is its funniness. We are not dealing here with the 
Punch and Judy circus jokes of a Wyndham Lewis or q 
Wodehouse, for the characters here are living people. The 
humour is profounder, for it arises out of the characters anq 
illuminates and exhibits them to us. It is a book full of the 
funniness of painful situations, of the sort of humour whieh 
enables us to look back with laughter at the things which haye 
hurt us most in life. 

The one blemish in this otherwise perfect story is that 
Joseph was not likely to tell a knock-me-down lie in a moment 
of explosive rage. On such awesome occasions it is the truth 
which pops out, and in my opinion the pink Albanian albino 
twins are a psychological blunder—the only one in the book, 
For a moment the author has abandoned the cruel funniness 
of life for the sake of a joke. 

But in this story of 119 pages Miss Strachey has not only 
achieved a success but also shown that an important new 
writer has come amongst us. Davin Garnett, 


The Stricken Lute 


The Stricken Lute. An Account of the Life of Peter Atelard, 
By Roger B. Lloyd. (Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d.) 





* T Love profane science for its grace and beauty,” wrote 
Peter Abelard, “and of this slave—a captured stranger—I 
wish to make an Israelite.” Such was the proud declaration 
of the twelfth-century schoolman whose eloquence, poetie wit 
and dialectic novelties drew around him hordes of eager 
students and depleted the staid schools of Paris. We are 
not as impatient of mediaeval thought as our predecessors, 
Scholars, such as Miss Helen Waddell, have restored rightful 
attention to the Middle Ages and saved us from the barren 
pride of classicism. Mr. Lloyd, therefore, can more easily re- 
capture for us the mental fascination of Realism and Noni- 
nalism at a time when knowledge, as it seemed, could be 
attained, step by step, in brilliant syllogisms. At times 
throughout history, knowledge indeed seems to adorn itself 
anew and promise all truth to seekers. Did not Reason become 
a glittering goddess to the grim Encyclopaedists of the 
eighteenth century, and have we not almost forgotten how 
in mid-Victorian times Science came in fair raiment and was 
much suspected by orthodoxy ? Abelard, by sheer genius, 
followed the gleaming figure of Reason, and across the cet- 
turies his aphorisms startle us by their directness. “By 
doubting we are led to inquiry: by inquiry we perceive the 
truth.” And again, in a passage as challenging as any in 
Milton’s Areopagitica, he defends forbidden knowledge: 

“‘ No scientific reading is improper for any religious person. . « 
If, any knowledge were sinful, then were it sinful to know certain 
things. So then God, who knoweth all things, could not be held 
guiltless of sin. For in Him alone is the fullness of all knowledge, 
whose gift all knowledge is.” 

Little wonder that the peripatetic scholar and poet of the 
twelfth century was arraigned before solemn Councils and 
that his heretical books were burned. 

Mr. Lloyd's study, as his title indicates, is both sympathetic 
and picturesque. But for those who are unacquainted with 
the vast and specialized literature which has grown around 
the name of Abelard, his book will prove a delightful and con: 
plete introduction. He does not make the mistake of claiming 
Abelard as a forerunner of the religious reformation or the 
hard-won right of private judgement. In modern temper he 
realizes that the great churchman thought and conjectured 
within the mental limits of his period. The emotional com 
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‘Ton S.P.C.K. List 


The S.P.C.K. Autumn List is now ready. It merits 
careful study. A copy will be sent gratis and post free to 
any reader of The Spectator. 





— 





The most important religious 
book this Autumn will be 


LITURGY & WORSHIP 


A Companion to the Prayer Books of the 
Anglican Communion. 


ited by W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE, D.D., with the 
assistance of CHARLES HARRIS, D.D. Nearly 900 pp. 
Cloth boards, 15s. net. Buckram, gilt edges, 20s. net. 


Leading scholars of the Anglican Communion have contributed 
jo this great work which will at once become, and long remain, 
indispensable to every clergyman, theological student and 
educated layman. A prospectus may be had. (A publication of 
the Literature Committee of E.C.U.) 


RELIGION AND REVELATION. 
A Study of Some Moments in the Effort of Christian 
Theology to Define their Relations. 
Being the Paddock Lectures for 1931. By A. L. LILLEY, 
Canon of Hereford. 4s. 6d. net. 


AGAPE AND EROS. 
A Study of the Christian Idea of Love. 
Part I. By ANDERS NYGREN, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the University of Lund, Sweden. Authorized 
Translation by A. G. Hespert, S.S.M., Kelham. 6s. net. 
This book may be expected to appeal to a wide circle of 
readers, since it deals with the relation between the Bible and the 
Classics. 


BELIEF IN MAN. 

By PHILIP S. RICHARDS. 7s. 6d. net. 
Canon Quick writes: “It seems to me that Mr. Richards’ 
argument, taken as a whole, makes an impressive plea for the 
abiding authority of this (the classical and humanist) tradition, 
and a cogent warning of the dangers that attend upon its 
rejection.” 


WINFRID BURROWS, 1858—1929. 
Bishop of Truro 1912-1919, Bishop of Chichester 1919-1929. 
By MARY MOORE. With a Frontispicce. 5s. net. 
The daughter of the late Bishop of Chichester has written a 
tharming intimate biography of her father. 


GOLD CORD. 
The Story of a Fellowship. By AMY CARMICHAEL, 
Dohnavur Fellowship. With 40 pages of photogravure 
illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
The fame of the Dohnavur Mission in South India is in all 
the churches. Miss Carmichael here tells the story from the 
“rad (All the Dohnavur books may now be had from 
C.K.) 


THE TREASURE OF SAO ROOQUE. 


A sidelight on the Counter-Reformation. By W. TELFER. 
a 8s. 6d. net. (Ready next week.) 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 

Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 











A Manual of 
BUDDHISM 


For Advanced Students. 
By MRS. RHYS DAVIDS, D.Litt., President of the 
Pali Text Society. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This manual, designed to supersede Prof. Rhys Davids’ classic 
handbook, is relatively less concerned with the external history 
of either Founder or “Church.” The man himself, his message 
and the ideas connected with it, form its subject. No one is 
better fitted than Mrs. Rhys Davids, the President of the Pali 
ext Society and herself the editor of many Pali documents, to 
disentangle the original and authentic Buddha from later 


accretions to the primitive tradition. 
be 





THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 








The Book Society’s Choice 
for November 


MEMOIRS OF A 
BRITISH AGENT 


By R. H. BRUCE LOCKHART. 9s. net. 


“He is interesting from the very first word. 

His is one of the liveliest pieces of self- 

portraiture that I can remember.” 
—AManchester Guardian, 


THE BULOW 
MEMOIRS IV Volumes 


Now complete. 25s. net each vol. 


“No one who wishes to understand Bismarck’s 
age can possibly ignore it. Bulow is revealed in 
his autobiography, and he will be remembered 
by it when his policy is forgotten.” 
—Spectator, reviewing Volume IV. 


EDWARDIANS GO 
FISHING 


By MAJOR GEORGE 
CORNWALLIS-WEST. 10s. 6d. net 


His latest book of reminiscences deals with his 
favourite sport, Fishing, and those who appre- 
ciated Edwardian Hey-Days may here meet 
many old friends in a new setting. 


NONSUCH ISLAND 
By WILLIAM BEEBE. 21s. net 


A brilliant word-picture of Nonsuch itself. 
On Nonsuch Island, Dr. Beebe and his scientific 
group have had their headquarters for three 
intensely interesting seasons, and it is about his 
work there that he writes. With 55 illustrations. 


THE KILLING 
BOTTLE 

By L. P. HARTLEY. 
“Mr. Hartley is a past master of disquieting 


innuendo. After reading three or four of these 
stories one dare not look even a pair of bedsocks 


7s. 6d. net 


in the face. As witty as he is horrifying.” 
— Spectator. 


PUTNAM 


24 Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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plexities of his character were as much responsible for Abelard’s 
amazing and chequered career, as the daring speculations 
which were perpetually involving him in difficulties and dangers. 
Into knowledge of love Abelard threw himself with charac- 
teristic wholeheartedness, and forgot, for a time, even Reason, 
that captive stranger. The Historia Calamitatum, written 
when he was a broken man, is egotistic and complaining. But, 
as Mr. Lloyd points out in eager defence, much was to be 
forgiven the defeated scholar, who had been overwhelmed by 
disasters and subjected to that act of mutilation, the fiendish 
deed planned by Fulbert in revenge. 

The romance of Abelard and Heloise is one of the world’s 
greatest love-stories ; to some its saddest, for it is the strife 
of intellect and emotion, brief truce of soul and body. Scholars 
may dispute over the interpolations, the forged sentences in 
that famous correspondence, but the letters tell their own 
story. Through them shines the candour, the amazing 
clarity of Heloise, whose mind was never clouded by doubt 
or disastcr. The circumstances of the time forced her to take 
refuge in the professional religious life, but even as an Abbess 
she wrote to her priest-husband, still proud of that great 
love : 

“They preach that I am chaste who have not discovered the 
hypocrite in me. They make the purity of the flesh into a virtue 
when it is a virtue not of the body but of the mind. Having 
some praise among men, I deserve none before God. I am judged 
religious at this time, in which but a little part of religion is not 
hypocrisy, when he is extolled with the highest praise who does 
not offend the judgements of men.” 

In a recent study of Abelard, Mr. J. G. Sykes makes an 
excellent case for Saint Bernard, that great and vehement 
theologian who ultimately crushed the poet-scholar. Mr. 
Lloyd, though he obviously hates this powerful ascetic whom 
Popes and prelates feared, is, nevertheless, as fair-minded as 
possible. Multitudes flocked in awe and veneration whenever 
Bernard appeared, for this virtual spiritual ruler of Europe 
wore but a simple friar’s habit, while others decked themselves 
in gorgeous ecclesiastical robes. But Mr. Lloyd passes quickly 
over that ultimate scene, the reconciliation between the broken 
Abelard and his mighty rival. Could one imagine that scene 
fully, one would indeed discover the secret of the mediaeval 
period, its passions and pitiable self-humiliations. 

AUSTIN CLARKE, 


Holy Wisdom 


Cowley Calendar : With Some Words Chiefly from the 
Unpublished Retreat Addresses of Father Benson, 
S.S.J.E. Compiled by G. “T. Pulley, 8.S.J.E. (Mowbray. 
2s. 6d.) 

ius small rich book is singularly ill-served by its title, 
which suggests an ephemeral calendar of quotations, or 
* Christmas book ” of the pious sort. It is, on the contrary, 
a true anthology of spiritual wisdom, gathered from the 
writings of a modern saint. The works of R. M. Benson of 
Cowley have always been known and valued by a special 
circle ; but their power and beauty have never yet been fully 
and generally recognized, nor have they been. given their 
rightful place among our English spiritual classics. Cowley 
Calendar must convince all its readers of the treasury of wisdom, 
in the truest and most exalted tradition of Christian spirituality, 
which lies hidden in them. St. Bernard was accustomed to 
say that spiritual teachers are of two kinds—the reservoirs 
and the canals. He added that one encountered in the 
Church few reservoirs but many canals. To read these linked 
extracts, many of them from inaccessible sources, is to realize 
that here we are in the presence of a reservoir of spiritual 
knowledge and power. ‘The deepest and most beautiful of 
these sayings are unsuited to casual quotation, but among 
them are scattered sparks of “ holy wisdom” of a more 
practical sort, which may well bring a salutary sensation of 
discomfort to many earnest minds. I give three: 

“Thinking badly of ourselves does not constitute humility, 
but thinking nothing of ourselves.” 

‘Oh, what multitudes of Christian works are destroyed by 
publicity !” 

“There is nothing divine about hurry, uo hurry in anything 
divine.” . 

It is sometimes said by her critics that the Church of 
England can produce * worthies, but not saints.” A study 
of Cowley Calendar should do something towards correcting 
this hasty generalization, IXvELYN UNDERHILL, 
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“ Human Documents ” 


Kamongo. By Homer W. Smith. 


(Cape. 
My Father’s Dark Hour. 


By Clarence Day. - (Hamilton, 38, 6h) 
The Night’s Candles. By René Roy. (Gollancz, 6s.) 
Easy Warriors. By Anthony Armstrong. (Methuen, 5s.) * 
Britisher on Broadway. By Anthony Armstrong, (Methuen 


3s. 6d.) 
By W. H. Knight. (Heath Cranton, 


5s.) 


oe and Another. 
9S. 

The indienne. By Gilbert Thomas. (Allen and Unwin, 5a} 
Tue first of these human documents is about lung-fish, jy 
publishers claim for it ‘* semi-fictional form,” which is merely 
an attempt to gild an already palatable pill. Kamo 

is a dialogue between a young scientist and a priest whom he 
meets on board a ship in the tropics. The scientist hg 
just discovered the kamongo, or lung-fish, which was 4 
mistake in evolution, and not by any means the only one, 

“No, evolution is not all upward. It is only life flowing o 
through new forms, trying new ways of living, experimenting oy 
an inconceivably varied scale. And for no purpose and with mp 
meaning except that it wants to go on living.” 

The padre’s faith cannot convince the scientist that map 
is more than one of these experiments. The scientist cannot 
shake the padre’s faith. The book is an interesting ani 
stimulating, if inconclusive, statement of their problem, 

Those who regret that religion and humour often live apart 
should read My Father's Dark Hour. This account of 4 
business man’s tardy baptism, told by his son, avoids every 
pitfall with uncanny skill. It gives us a most convincing 
character study of a man whom, as Mr. Day describes him, 
no one could help liking : ; 

‘* As to his mental picture of God, I suppose that father wai 
vague, but in a general way he seemed to envisage a God in his 
own image. A God who had small use for emotionalism and who 
prized strength and dignity. A God who probably found the 
clergy as hard to bear as did father himself. In short, father and 
God, as I said, usually saw eye to eye.” 

The Night's Candles is a real and inspiring testament, 
a confession of faith from one who had every temptation to 
disbelief. M. René Roy, who was blinded during the War, 
sets down very simply the story of his twelve years’ battle 
with blindness. His understatements are far more impressive 
than any passionate writing. His despair at the beginning, 
and the dreams of his childhood and his old friends, make 
tragic reading for those who can still see. 

It is not to be denied that ‘A. A.”’’s documents are, in their 
way, human. Readers of Punch know his Easy Warriors, 
and here, depicted by Mr. G. L. Stampa, they make their 
appearance in book form. We admit that we personally 
find a whole volume of such humour depressing. Still, 
very many people will enjoy the escapades of Captain Bayonet 
and the other worthies. They will also enjoy Britisher on 
Broadway, a series of lively struggles with American hospi- 
tality. Its humour, Britisher rather than Broadway, vill 
be much to their taste. 

Lastly, two books of personal meditation, believed by their 
authors to be of interest to other people who have to face 
the same problems as themselves. One Thing and Another 
has the wider range, and is the more limited. It is a collection 
of brief paragraphs-—a commonplace book, in fact-—about 
human life and human nature. Some of them, such as those on 
religion, are unusual and interesting, while there is some 
verse that might have been left in manuscript. ‘The remarks 
on mortality, wit and humour, and kindred perennial themes, 
give every evidence that Mr. Knight has thought things out 
for himself: but many great writers, from Bacon to Pope 
and Pascal, have thought out the same things, and expressed 
them better, 

The Master-Light concerns the bringing-up of a small 
son—--of Mr. Gilbert Thomas’ small son, with considerations of 
parents, environment, and the conditions of the world in 
which he has to live. Much of it is excellent, for Mr. Thomas 
does not minimize the job of being a good parent. He has 
an abiding prejudice against elaborate toys, believing them 
symptoms of an over-elaborate age. His views on the limited 
companionship possible between different generations will 
commend themselves to all sensible parents—and children. 
His occasional lapses into talk of “ fountain-light ” and 
** plucking the blossoms of childhood,” however, will hardly 
be popular with either ¢en>ration, 
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CLENNELL WILKINSON’S 3 
Bonnie Prince Charlie 


Recommended by the Book Society. 
Illustrated. 8/6 net. 2nd Impression Ready. 
“The whole book is worthy of Stevenson.’’—J. C. 
SquirE (Daily Telegraph). 
“ His delightful book.’’—Observer. 
“Told with a narrative skill which held me capti- 
vated from the first page to the last.’”,-—SyLv1A LYND 
(News-Chronicle). 


Phil May 


Master-Draughtsman and Humorist 


By JaMes THORPE. With 106 examples of May’s 
work (of which 46 have not previously been published) 
and 14 other illustrations. Demy 4to. 30 /- net. 


“A welcome book. Wesee the nineties, and moving 
through that boisterous decade we see May as he 
was—generous, frail Phil May, lavishing his time and 
his money on the just and the unjust, a fellow of 
infinite jest.”,—HOWARD SPRING (Evening Standard). 


Crusoes and Castaways 


By STANLEY ROGERS. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


Accounts of Crusoes in literature and in fact—of 
amazing hardships (leading even to cannibalism) and 
heroism in solitude. Illustrated by the author. 
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Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s 


EVENING MEMORIES 


lilustrated 16s. net. 








The Bishop of Liverpool, Rt. Rev. A. A. David’s 


LIFE tre PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


10s. 6d. net. 





The Oxford Group Movement has inspired 


HE THAT COMETH 


By Rev. G. F. ALLEN, Author of ‘TELL JOHN’. 5s. net. 








To understand the Scottish joke, read 


WHEN THE SCOT SMILES 


A. H. CHARTERIS 12s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated 








THE BOOK or BREAKFASTS 


By F. MARIAN McNEILL, Author of ‘THE SCOTS 
KITCHEN’ Contains 150 recipes 3s. 6d. net. 





ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE 
58, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 














New Novel by the Author of ““ The Key Above the 


Door,” etc. 


BLACKCOCK’S 
FEATHER 


BY MAURICE WALSH. 
7/6 net. 


A Plain Cloak-and-Sword Story rendered from the Scots 
and Gaelic. 


** Saturday Review ” 

“ Blackcock’s Feather’ was the sobriquet of one 
David Gordon, by his mother an O’Cahan, and gentle- 
"man adventurer by trade in the troublous days of Northern 
Ireland under Queen Elizabeth. The few months of 
his life described by Mr. Maurice Walsh make the most 
glorious reading that man could desire; and this, not 
merely because. of the thrill of great deeds, but also by 
reason of Mr. Walsh’s splendour of imagination and 
astonishing understanding of the Gael. It is an 
immeasurable joy to discover an author so direct, so 
smple, so inspired by a sense of beauty and high 
endeavour, and gifted, moreover, with the power of 
creating women such as all men love to see in their 
dreams. No one who loves a good tale and fine writing 
should waste an hour before making the acquaintance of 


"“Blackcock’s Feather.” 








_W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
| LONDON & EDINBURGH. 
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ROUNDABOUT HARLEY STREET: The Story 
of some famous streets. 
By C. P. BRYAN, M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. 5 6 post free 


Makes very fascinating reading; the euthor has given many stcries of the 


idiosyncrasies and foibles of the bygone giants of medic ine, polities and art, 
and who doesn’t enjoy reading about the weaknesses of the great! 
YOUR SERVANT THE DOCTOR. 
By “G. P.” (W. B. Cosens) 8 -, post free. 
‘The reader, medical, or lay, will enjoy the persons al narratives and other 
<jnahe stories’ told on nearly every page.’’—TIMEs. 


BEDSIDE MANNERS. 
By CHRISTOPHER HOWARD, M.R.C.S.(Eng.), L.R.C.P.(Lond.). 
112 pp. "Cr. Bvo. 3 10 post free. 


“There must be few medical men who will not thoroughly enioy a few 
hours with this little book.’”—LANCET. 


THE STORY OF A SURGEON: Robert and Clive. 
By CLAIR COPE. - post free. 
“This book is of absorbing interest.".—MEDICAL TIMES. 


WHILE ENGLAND SLEPT. 
By ROWLAND JAMES 

But for the death of Arnold Bennett this 

great novelist’s own pen. 


PARIS PRELUDE (A story of love and faith). 
By CHRISTOPHER HOWARD. 


THE ACCOUNT OF GUY NORWCOD. 
By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD. 
A story of an unusual character with a Yorkshire 


THE QUEEN’S BUSH. 
By W. M. BROWN, M.D. 
A tale of the early days of Bruce county. 


DELPHINE OF THE EIGHTIES. 
By IRENE H. MOODY. 6 6 post free. 
A story as ‘winsome’ as the child around whom it is written. 


HOW I WAS BORN: The piain story of birth m_ sex. 
By C. P. BRYAN, M. B., B.Ch., B.A.O. st free 

An attempt to meet the case put forth by the speakers a As lana 

Conference of the British Medic al Association held at Eastbourne. 


GLD BELIEFS AND NEW KNOWLEDGE. 
By WM. RUSSELL, M.D., LL.D. 5.6 post free. 
The basis and development of religion. 


THE INQUISITION. 
By HOFFMAN NICKERSON 15 6 post free. 
New enlargel edition with an introduction by Hilaire Belloc. 


66 post free. 
story would be prefaced by this 


post free. 


G6 post free. 
setting 


6 6 post free. 


(2nd Edition). 





























83-91 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strrona. 


The Provincial Lady Goes Further. By E. M. Delafield. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
The Anxious Days. By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 4s. 6d.) 
First Lesson. By James Aston. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
A Pattern in Yellow. By Kathleen Hewitt. (Douglas. 7s. 6d.) 
Storm in Oxford. By E. Tangye Lean. (Cobden-Sanderson. 
7s. 6d.) 
My Bones Will Keep. By Maurice Richardson. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Miss DenarreLp has not only done it again, but done it 
better than ever. I really do not know how to review The 
Provincial Lady Goes Further. Reading it in the wrong way, 
i.e., straight through, as it is a diary, should have provided 
me with faults to censure; but it has not, for the level 
is sustained, apparently without effort, and one feels aggrieved 
that the book stops at all. A way out would perhaps be 
to give quotations, but, as I find I have listed exactly thirty- 
seven, this is not practicable either. The best I can do is 
to say that the provincial lady, after scoring a success 
with a novel, takes a flat in town, visits Belgium, takes the 
family to Brittany, and attends a number of literary gatherings. 
Three quotations cannot be resisted. They all come from 
near the beginning of the book. The first is self-explanatory : 

“Interview with Mademoiselle takes place after lunch, and is 
fully as unpleasant as [ anticipated. 

(Mem: Generalization, so frequently heard, to the effect that 
things are never as bad as one expects them to be, once more 
proved untrue up to the hilt.) 

Main conclusions to emerge from this highly distressing con- 
ference are: (a) That Mademoiselle is pas du tout susceptible, 
tout au contraire; (b) that she is profoundly blessée, and froisséc, 
and agacée; and (c) that she could endure every humiliation and 
privation heaped upon her, if at least her supper might be brought 
up punctually. 

This sudden introduction of entirely new element in the whole 
situation overcomes me completely, and we both weep.” 

Two pages further on the provincial lady is being shown 
over a possible school for Vicky : 

“. .). “We are shown Chapel—chilly and unpleasant building 
—and Sick-room, where forlorn-looking child with inadequate little 
red cardigan on over school uniform is sitting in a depressed way 
over deadly-looking jigsaw puzzle of extreme antiquity. 

The Principal says Hallo, darling, unconvincingly, and darling 
replies with a petrified stare, and we go out again. 

I say Poor little thing! and Principal replies, more brightly 
than ever, that Our children love the sick-room, they have such a 
good time there. (This obviously untrue—and if not, reflects 
extremely poorly on degree of enjoyment prevalent out of the 
sick-room.)” 

The third is also self-explanatory : 

‘At last we separate, and I tell Rose that this has been the 

most wonderful evening I have known for years, and she says 
that champagne often does that, and we go to our respective 
rooms.” 
The provincial lady has indeed gone further, and she may 
go to any length, as far as I am concerned. The book is 
brilliantly illustrated by Mr. Arthur Watts, whose “ Literary 
Club Members” is heavenly, and who in “ Starting the 
Car” has given an extraordinarily beautiful instance of his 
control over his medium. 

When Compton, axed from the Navy, lonely, just back 
from five years in the East, first attended one of Mr. Horridge’s 
Oxford Street Election Parties, he heard a Labour Govern- 
ment returned to power, and met his daughter Madge with 
Simon. The next time he went he heard Simon’s Con- 
servative gain broadcast, one of many in the new National 
Government. What happened between these two events, to 
himself, to Madge, to Simon, and to England at a time of 
crisis, is set forth with all Sir Philip Gibbs’ lucidity and 
sense of perspective. Now and then the dialogue reads a 
little oddly, and Sir Philip’s descriptions of public affairs are 
usually happier than those of personal relationships; for 
example, his account of the Wall Street crash, a vivid and 
graphic piece of writing, is a good deal better than the 
passage in which Madge expects her baby. Taken all round, 
The Anxious Days is an acute summary of our present dis- 
contents, full of human interest, and most skifully done. 

Mr. James Aston’s second novel, while it has definite 
points of resemblance to his first, breaks new ground both 
in character and background. Mr. Belfry, a Cambridge 
professor of insignificant stature, goes to Naples to sce life, 
about which he has learnt a good deal in his researches into 


eighteenth-century literature. From there he drifts to Caps 
to love a chambermaid but be loved by a cook. By ‘an r 
= Ous 

methods he persuades the chambermaid to elope with hi 
He rows her to Anfitrano, where they settle among : 
eccentric and cosmopolitan crowd. The pair read Deal 
and Mr. Belfry, making some progress in his conquest, becomes 
jealous. At last an eccentric Russian named Platonov, who 
is an inveterate borrower, borrows Beatrice. ‘Then follows 
a magnificent scene in which Mr. Belfry nearly strangles hig 
rival, and, surfeited with love, returns to Cambridge. It jg 
all very wittily and engagingly told, and Mr. Aston hag 
avoided the mistake of making his hero a lay figure of fun, 

If A Pattern in Yellow is not so successful as Miss Hewitt’ 
first novel, it is partly because the author has attempted 
to extend her range, and included imaginative territory with 
which she is not yet familiar. The one character who is really 
alive is Rima, who leaves her husband to go to Africa with 
Richard, whom she loves. Her part in the book—hei regret for 
the old security, her courage in the face of Richard’s slackness 
and the poverty which results from it, and, to a less degree, her 
love for Richard—is convincing enough. It is in delineating the 
people with whom she comes in contact that Miss Hewitt 
falls short. Richard is only a woman’s idea of what an 
attractive, optimistic and lazy man would be like to live 
with. Mary, Rima’s two-year-old daughter, is merely a stage 
property; and the failure of Miss Hewitt’s imagination to 
absorb these two characters is nowhere more clearly shown 
than in the soliloquies assigned to them. Because of Mary, 
Rima is sometimes tempted to return to her husband. While 
Richard is away looking for a job she is nearly killed by a mad 
lodger, and loved by a young Englishman. Then, having 
made no sign for four months, Richard returns, and she 
goes gladly back with him to the same _ hand-to-mouth 
existence. By the excellence of the good parts of her story 
Miss Hewitt has provided all the criticism necessary of the 
less good. A Pattern in Yellow is not as good as Mardi, but 
it does nothing to shake my faith in the future of its author. 

I have read Storm in Oxford with an interest which is 
perhaps due more to Oxford than to the storm. I always 
get homesick for Oxford at this time of year, and Mr. Tangye 
Lean’s many pictures of town and college have made me 
more homesick than ever ; for he describes her with affection 
and skill. His story, with its pair of unusually devoted 
brothers, senior tutor, college cat, and undesirable characters 
pinned to walls or trees with fencing foils, is melodramatic 
and a little mad; but he has a real sense of atmosphere and 
of character, and, unlike an earlier generation of Oxford 
writers, he is never afraid to let himself go. His dialogue is 
sometimes stilted—‘ ‘ The fencing was fine,’ said Vici. * The 
sunlight on your tunic and the flashing blade. _ I loved it.’ "— 
but one wants to know what is going to happen, and one 
reads on. Storm in Oxford, which, frankly, I enjoyed, con- 
firms the impression given by Of Unsound Mind that Mr. 
Tangye Lean has in him the makings of a novelist. 

Oxford is also a feature in another novel on our list. My 
Bones Will Keep traces the career of one Thomas Swayne 
through nursery, prep school, public school, and Oxford, 
to the point where he cashes a cheque of his father’s and is 
packed off abroad. The prep school is staffed by idiots, 
the headmaster of the public school is a ninny, and the 
prefects exceedingly unsure of their authority, Oxford is 
(for Thomas) a prolonged pub-crawl, and his subsequent life 
an increasingly dismal extension of it. Mr. Richardson is 
continually interrupting his narrative to lecture us, and 
explain why he “ stresses’ this point or that, He appeals 
to be very cross with parts of our educational system, and, 
as Thomas is a more or less ordinary little boy to begin with, 
we are perhaps expected to draw the moral: yet the story is 
no more an arraignment of school and university than Thomas 
is an arraignment of the genus young man. The didacti¢ 
interludes are the more to be regretted, since in individual 
scenes the author shows a vivid narrative gift, and—whet 
he forgets his theme—a sense of humour. However, he will 
have worked off a great deal of moral indignation, and his 
next novel will, we hope, be all the better for it. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 
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A REMARKABLE ROMANCE 


LAST MEN IN LONDON 
By W. OLAF STAPLEDON. 7s. 6d. net 


An enthralling novel, as stupendous in conception 
| as the author’s masterpiece, “‘ Last and First Men,” 
} now in its fourth edition. 


| 





—— 


‘CARTELS, CONCERNS AND 


TRUSTS 
By PROFESSOR ROBERT LIEFMAN 


With an Introduction by Proressor D. H. 
MACGREGOR. 21s. net 


An up-to-date book for economists and_ those 
interested in the development of great industrial 
combinations, tariff systems and _ international 
"finance. 


‘MY SECRET LONDON 
By MAUD BIGGE 
f Illustrated by Herren McKie. | 5s. 


‘An original book on London in which the author 
describes her discoveries, sought and unsought, 
; sometimes gay, often sad, and nearly always 
beautiful. 


DENMARK AND THE DANES 
By ETHEL CARLETON WILLIAMS 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


The charm of Denmark, a country too little known 
to modern travellers, is made understandable in this 
| fascmating book. 


A HORSE FOR COMPANY 


3y MABEL M. BOASE. Author of “The 
Happy Potterer.” 5s, net 


net 
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A book of essays reprinted from The Times and 
other papers, giving glimpses of Scottish country 
life all the year round. 


.A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 


REPUBLIC 
By CYRIL E. ROBINSON, B.A. 
With 14 Maps. 6s. 


‘Mr. Robinson’s new book deals with the cultural 
| developments, religion, architecture and literature of 
| the period, while its leading figures are described in 
| detail. 


‘THE ENERGIES OF MEN: 


Fundamentals of Dynamic Psychology 
By PROFESSOR WILLIAM McDOUGALL 


I This book is designed as an introduction to the 
scientific study of man and society. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net | 





| METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Ready Nov. 8th. Two Novels 


SHE WOULD AND 
SHE WOULDN’T 


HELENE ELIAT 
Author of “Sheba Visits Solomon” 
7s. 6d. 


A MIRROR FOR MEN 


WINIFRED MANNERS 
A First Novel 
7s. 6d. 


WHAT IS SEX? 


HELENA WRIGHT, M.B.B.S. 
Author of “The Sex Factor in Marriage” 
A woman doctor writes: 
“Most parents are themselves in need of instruction; and for 
many it is next to impossible to escape completely from the 
inhibitions due to their own early training. Dr. Wright’s book 
will prove a boon.” 








Many diagrams. 5s. 


NOEL DOUGLAS 
28 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 


EPISODES IN A VARIED LIFE 


LORD CONWAY 
OF ALLINGTON 


With 38 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Lord Conway’s Autobiography will reveal for the first 
time to many people the variety and importance of his 
activities. As Sir Martin Conway he was, perhaps, best 
known to the. public as an explorer and mountaineer, but 
few people are cognisant of his eminence as a connoisseur 
and in the realm.of Art, of which he is a professor, 

His own account of his experiences and adventures in 
pursuing his many interests are here vividly portrayed 
for the general reader, and, being personal, are of absorbing 
interest to every class of reader. 


“SPORTING INTERLUDES AT 
GENEVA BY ANTHONY BUXTON 
With 67 illustrations. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Tf this high level of humour and understanding could be imparted 
to all nature books the birds would soon have little to fear from 
their enemy—man.”—The Times. 

“The birds are not merely photographed: their behaviour is 
recounted with the vividness that only results when keen eyes and a 
gifted pen belong to the same person. The book is beautifully 























written.”,—Morning Post. 
NATURAL ROCK GARDENING 
BY B. SYMONS-JEUNE 





Illustrated from photographs and many diagrams 
94 x 64 ins. 10s. 6d. net. 
To the increasing number of garden owners who wish 
to make and furnish a rock garden, large or small, this 
book will prove an invaluable guide. It is a text book on 
rock-garden construction for the beginner as well as for 
the expert, and shows, both by precept and example, how 
the beauty and dignity of rock work in nature can be 
translated into practice in the ordinary garden. 
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|___ COUNTRY LIFE LTD. W.C.2 
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Further Fiction The November Reviews 
Litrte Comrort. By George Manning - Sanders. Blackwood’s, always readable from cover to cover. 


(Grayson. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Manning-Sanders’ rustic characters 
have individual and fantastic shape, not only physically but 
spiritually, and they are very much alive. His tale of young 
Jeddah Romblow, who was called after a Derby winner, is 
written with humour and good sense, and can be highly 
recommended, 


Tupor Sunset. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d.)—Mrs. Ward approaches Elizabeth’s reign with ample 
knowledge and interest, but her religious and patriotic pre- 
occupations are too heavy for her story, though it has many 
good and vivid scenes. 

Tue VALLEY. By Richard Macfarlane. (Hamilton. 7s. 6d.)— 
A country doctor has revealed to him in dreams the secret 
of a new treatment which has extraordinary results. .The 
world gets hold of his discovery, the villagers are demoralised, 
a newspaper tries to buy up the miracle, and so forth. Mr. 
Macfarlane’s handling of his big theme is uneven, but several 
of his scenes, particularly the ghastly restoring to life of the 
man struck by lightning, and the scene where the parson 
climbs the hilltop in a storm to pray that the Almighty will 
withdraw His boon, show genuine power, and suggest that 
Mr. Macfarlane will be heard of again. 


DEATH AND THE LOVER. By Hermann Hesse. (Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d.)—Herr Hesse’s novel has excellent things in it, notably 
the descriptions of life in a mediaeval monastery. There, his 
lack of humour does not matter; but when he comes to 
pursue Goldmund’s innumerable love affairs, the effect he 
obtains is not what he intended. 


VENUSBERG. By Anthony Powell. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.)— 
A brilliant picture of diplomatic and less exalted society 
in a little Baltic State. Mr. Powell’s dialogue and comments 
are crisp, shrewd, and satirical, and his second novel is a 
worthy successor to Afternoon Men. 


Pan’s Parisu. By Louise Redfield Peattie. (Methuen. 
6s.)—Among Pan’s parishioners were Father Boniface, a 
lost English lady, and a miraculous baby. This tale of Provence 
is slight and a little fantastic, but it is very pleasant to read. 

SmitH. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.}—Mr. Deep- 
ing has long known how to flatter his readers with a hero 
whose struggles and home life they can identify with their 
own—a decent, ordinary man facing fearful odds with a 
stiff upper lip. In Smith he uses his accustomed formula 
with his accustomed good craftsmanship. A certain best-seller. 


ADOWN THE Ticris I was Borne. By Shalimar. (Black- 
wood. 7s. 6d.)—A collection of capital yarns. ‘ Shalimar ” 
has seen very active service both as soldier and sailor; his 
description of a retreat down the Tigris is perhaps the best 
thing in the book, but the sea stories make equally good 
reading. 


WINGLEssS TrrumeH. By Daphne Motteram. (Murray. 
7s. 6d.)—Vicar’s daughters in fiction seem always to revolt 
from a loveless existence and hope for something better. 
Agatha is no exception, and she goes her scheduled way in a 
story as amiable and unpretentious as herself. 


Gain. By Angus Buchanan. (Murray. ‘7s, 6d.)—The 
great open spaces (Canadian) with gold-digging, trapping, 
and sentimentalising as their chief industries. Good reading, 
for those who like it. 


Tue BripGE To Power. By Ivan Morton. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
—A tale of the Soviet, in which the English bridge-builder 
sees more clearly than any of the Russians how power over 
civilization is to be achieved. Intrigue, adventure, and 
politics, play equal parts in a competent and interesting 
story. 

Macican INCENSE. By Francesca Claremont. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.)—A very good first novel about the three daughters 
of a country parson and their difficulties with the elder and 
the younger generation. Setting and dialogue are admirably 
done. 





Tne ROMANTIC QuEsT OF PETER LAMONTE. By James 
Francis Dwyer. (Low. 7s. 6d.)—Peter Lamonte goes walking 
through Provence with Dame Adventure. They should be 
left to themselves. 


Mrs. Jim. By Archibald Marshall. (Benn. 9%d.)—Mr. 
Marshall has made a signal success of this new, short novel 
form. Mrs. Jim’s troubles with the domineering Lady Calendar 
are very skilfully planned, and the matrimonial conclusions 
are such as would have pleased even Jane Austen. 


Moon IN Scorpio. By Helen Granville-Barker. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 7s. 6d.) Mrs. Granville-Barker contrasts two 
friends, one ageing, but still beautiful, and the other young, 
but plain, who are separated by their love for the same man. 
Her unerring sense of character and scene, her steady 
sympathy, and her quiet distinction of manner make Moon in 
Scorpio as notable a book as Come Julia. 


three particularly good articles. Mr. Desmond Youn, ry 


Job on the French Coast,” describes a difficult salva “a 
cargo-vessel ‘ashore amid rocks near Ushant. Mr. P. hath 
roff, the eminent Russian traveller and sportsman ps 
some ‘‘ Haleyon Days in the Urals ” in pursuit of bears ‘ 
career of Philip Thicknesse, Gainsborough’s first patron j 
Suffolk, is pleasantly sketched by Mr. W. R. Hughes. r 

In. the Contemporary Lord Parmoor argues that “7. 
Present Discontents ” are largely due to the electors who 4 
wisely, as he thinks, threw out the brilliantly efficient Socialis 
Ministry of 1929-31. Few will share his view. Mr. Isaac Foot 
and Mr. Edgar Granville put the case for and against the r. 
signation of Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues from the 
National Ministry. ‘‘ Hibernicus ” gives a doleful account of 
“ The Free State Revisited,” with an Irish Republican Army 
in Communist pay and a President who does not want a 
accommodation with Great Britain. Mr. Michael Farbmap 
who takes Bolshevist programmes very seriously, describe, 
“The Second Five Years’ Plan in the Making.” The artich 
that makes the deepest impression is that of Professor R, 8 
Mowat, who, under the title of ‘‘ Europe and America,” urges 
that Europe has been wrong in following America’s method 
of mass-production and that economic nationalism js , 
“wicked principle ” which should be abandoned.  Professo: 
Mowat’s argument surely deserves attention. 

The English Historical Review has an instructive article, by 
Mr. A. F. Fremantle, on “ Oliver the Spy,” whom all the Whig 
and Radical historians credit with having stirred up the in. 
surrectionary movement in the Midlands in 1817, M, 
Fremantle produces evidence to show that Oliver, who wa; 
sent by the Home Office as a detective, did not do more than 
pretend to sympathize with the dangerous conspirators whon 
it was his business to watch. It must be remembered that 
Lord Sidmouth had no regular police and only a very small 
army with which to keep the peace, and that the Whig Oppo- 
sition, made desperate by its long exclusion from office, wa; 
ready to make party capital out of the most trivial grievances, 

In the National Review Sir Reginald Johnston, who was 
for many years the ex-Emperor’s tutor, writes on “ Manchuria 
and the Emperor P’u Yi” for the benefit of the marooned 
Chinese official. Sir Reginald’s view is that the ex-Emperor, 
by becoming President of Manchukuo, is rendering a service 
to China and is not a mere tool of Japan. It is difficult 
at the moment to suppose that the ex-Emperor counts for 
very much with China, Manchuria or Japan. Lord Lloyd’ 
speech on ‘ Indian Dangers ” at the Conservative Conference 
at Blackpool is given in full, and the extreme Conservative 
attitude towards current controversies is, as usual, clearly 
expressed in other articles of a lively number. 

Mr. Harold Jenks has an entertaining article on “The 
Russian Mentality,” in the Fortnightly. He evidently knows 
Russia well, and he tries to sum up the Russian character 
dispassionately : 

“The Russian has no history in one sense of the word. He 
does not believe that he is the sum of the past moments of his 
forefathers’ historical trend. He is unique. . . Where we st 





only destruction and decay the Russian sees development.” 

The article deserves reading. Sir John Marriott write 
cautiously and uncertainly on “ Asquith’s Place in History.’ 
In the form of a dialogue Mr. G. W. Stonier discusses “ Eliot 
and the Plain Reader”; it is a witty criticism which both 
the friends and the foes of Mr. T. S. Eliot will find suggestive. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Ernest H. Pickering, 
Liberal member, asks “Is a National Government stil 
necessary ?” and answers it in the affirmative. But le 
evidently resents the recent developments of a Protective 
policy and thinks that the Prime Minister ought to assert 
himself more vigorously. Commander King-Hall, under the 
title ** Now or Never,” would have Mr. MacDonald take the 
lead at the Disarmament Conference, in co-operation with the 
United States, in proposing a definite reduction of armaments 
whether France and Italy agree or not. Captain Liddell Hart 
in “The Tale of the Tank” points the moral of Colond 
Swinton’s recent book on the subject and suggests very 
plainly that our War Office is far from having learnt the trie 
lessons of the late War. a 

Greece and Rome, published for the Classical Associatiot 
by the Clarendon Press (3s.), has now entered its second yea 
Everyone, old or young, who is interested in classical studies 
ought to buy it and read it, for it breathes the true spirit of the 
* humanities.” Mr. Stanley Casson discusses archaic Greek 
sculpture ; Mr. A. M. Ashley compares Homer’s and Virgil 
use of poetic imagery ; Mr. H. W. White, in ‘* Tacitus Recor 
sidered,” comments freshly on the historian’s style whic, 
he thinks, has been over-praised. Mr. Rackham’s pretty Gree 
version of Professor Housman’s ‘* Be still, my soul,” «c., wil 
interest those wise young people who still do verses. The 
magazine, issued three times a year, should have an evel 
larger circulation than it already enjoys. 
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BY THE 


Countess of Oxford 


and Asquith 


ps 


In the new venaiabeacne of Lady Oxford, “‘More Memories,” she 
gives a vivacious account of her first meeting with King Edward. This 
piquant narrative is the central feature of the first instalment which 
appears in the SUNDAY TIMES on Sunday next, November 6th. 

It is forty-seven years since she was presented to Queen Victoria 
and attended her first Court Ball, where Prince George, the present 
King, restored to her a diamond brooch that had fallen to the floor 
while she was dancing. 

Since those early days, Lady Oxford has known all the leading figures 
in politics and society. Nobody else could have written the intimate 
and revealing accounts she gives of them. The narrative is lit up by 
piquant conversations and letters that throw new light on the lives 
of the great. 


Sunday Cimes 


Commence reading the fascinating chapter on = 
King Edward which appears next | 
Sunday, November 6th. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Reducing the Debt Charge 


Assuminc—and I believe I am safe in so doing—that 
before this article appears in print the latest..National 
Government Loan will have been fully subscribed, the 
Government must be congratulated upon having brought 
to a successful conclusion one of the greatest Debt 
conversion operations which has ever been accomplished. 

With the details of this latest Loan readers of the 
Spectator will already be familiar; the issue is for 
£300,000.000 in 3 per cents at 97}, with redemption 
at par at the latest in 1953 and at the earliest in 1948. 
The reason for this fixed date of redemption is that 
while the large 34 per cent. War Loan has really no 
fixed date of redemption, there is a large section of the 
community, including banking institutions, which is 
compelled to hold a certain portion of its resources in 
redeemable stocks. 


Important ‘‘SAVINGS.” 

This latest Government Loan marks the consummation 
of progressive Debt conversion operations which have 
been going on throughout this year. Altogether about 
£2,500,000,000 in Debt has been converted into securities 
carrying lower rates of interest. In the case of the 
5 per cent. War Loan for £2,085,000,000 there were, 
however, dissentients to the amount of £165,000,000, 
for whom cash has to be provided on December Ist, 
while in addition the Government has now undertaken 
to repay on February Ist next outstandiug 5 per. cent. 
Treasury Bonds to the amount of £114,000,000. The 
interest yield on the new Loan is just over 3 per cent., 
so that both in the case of the old War Loan and the 
maturing Treasury Bonds the Government in future 
has to meet a charge of just over 3 per cent. as compared 
with 5 per cent. 

A Reau Triumpn. 


This great reduction in Debt charges undoubtedly 
marks a real triumph in British finance and its effects 
must be far-reaching. ~ It is true that the rentier in 
some cases must experience hardship through the 
reduction in interest on his investments, and it is only 
fair to acknowledge this, because it emphasizes the 
necessity for the Government exercising such wise 
economies as shall lead to a reduction in taxation, 
Nevertheless it is also true that the enormous increase 
in our internal debt, and, until now, the high rate of 
interest paid on it, have proved a veritable millstone 
round the neck of successive Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
Moreover, and while fully acknowledging the great 
contributions of the direct taxpayer to the Exchequer, 
it would probably have been difficult for any Government 
to enforce further economies without calling for sacrifices 
from the rentier. With infinite skill, therefore, and 
along lines which have enhanced the national credit, 
the Government by its successive conversions has 
ensured a net saving in the annual charge on the Debt 
which cannot be far short of £40,000,000, or over that 
figure if allowance is made for the saving effected for 
the time being on the interest rates on Treasury Bills 
owing to the abnormal cheapness of money. 

That every penny of this saving will be needed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his next Budget is 
only too true, but taxpayers and the whole nation may 
regard this great reduction in the National Debt charge 
as one of the brightest features in the present situation. 
There are problems enough still to be faced, but the 
successful Debt conversions of the past year afford 
ground for new hopes. Artuur W, Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS RALLYING. 
Tur influences operating upon the Stock Markets during the 
past week have been of a varied and somewhat conflicting 
character. Under the influence of cheap money and rumours 
concerning a new Government Loan, British Funds, after a 
temporary set-back in connexion with the fall in the value of 


i — 
the pound, experienced a fresh rally, and, as will be seen fi 

‘the previous article, these tumours of a new Government ~ 

have obtained confirmation from the announcement in W P| 
nesday morning’s papers. In sympathy with British Fund, 
other high-class investment stocks have risen, but some of th, 
more speculative markets have been less firm, being influen, i 
by uncertainties with regard to the outcome of the Presidentrs 
Election in the United States, the oscillations in sterlin - 

the duller tone of the Paris Bourse. Gu I 

13 PRIEST! 

* * * * ams abou 

‘ . B 7W 

EMI. age 

The report recently issued of Electric and Musical Industrieg ord of a 


Limited is of a character which must be occasioning op. <= 5 
siderable anxiety to the shareholders, and it lends additional DI 
interest and importance to the forthcoming meeting on 

November 10th, when, no doubt, the Chairman will give 
more detailed explanation of conditions than is furnished jy 


the report itself. For in this combination there is a yas hes a 
amount of capital invested, the Ordinary share capital amount. core 
ing to nearly £6,000,000, while, including the 6 per cen, (°— 
Redeemable Preference shares, the total issued capital js 

nearly £6,266,000. The present undertaking is the outcom GRAL 
of the combination last year of the Gramophone Company 

the Columbia Gramophone Company, and up to that time By Con 
profits had been on a very large scale, the companies in the For 
year previous to the fusion having earned net profits of oye The astow 
£1,400,000. The latest report of the combined concern, noy for the fi 
known as Electric and Musical Industries, shows however North in | 
that after allowing for normal depreciation, costs of re. § ——— 


organization of factories, abnormal depreciation of stocks 
and losses due to exchange, there was a loss of £741,000, 
Before the amalgamation both companies had _ laid stress 
upon the large amounts allowed for depreciation allowances, 
but evidently in view of subsequent developments they have ff The live 
been found to be insufficient. man, whe 

people im 


—_—_— 


* * * % 
* Luxury” INVESTMENTS. T 
The actual Profit and Loss account, which it should be 
noted covers a period from April 20th in last year to September 
30th of this year, shows an income of only about £115,000, 
and after expenses and directors’ fees the profit is only £16,115, 
This, however, is apart from the enormous sums required for 
depreciation. Moreover, the Preference dividend up to the 
end of last year absorbed nearly £14,000, so that the amount 
carried forward now is only £2,315, while the dividend on the 
6 per cent. Preference shares is in arrear from January Ist 
last, and the Ordinary capital has received nothing. Results 
such as these immediately following a fusion are certainly 
disquieting and may serve, perhaps, as a reminder of the risks 
which must almost necessarily attend investment in an 
industry if not actually of the luxury class at all events 
coming within a very different category from concerns dealing 
with indispensable articles of use or consumption, 


The auth 
lives aga! 


* * % * 


ABNORMAL CONDITIONS. 


At the same time, it is probable that in the case of this 
particular concern allowance has to be made not only for the 
reaction produced upon abnormally high profits by the con- 
ditions of abnormal depression which characterized the period 
under review but also, perhaps, for reorganizations resulting 
from the fusion itself. Thus, the combined balance-sheet of 
the two companies shows that after writing off depreciation 
there was an aggregate loss by the subsidiaries of £741,000, 
and that loss has been provided for in their accounts. The 
report also shows that reorganization of factories, which have 
involved the closing of some units, in itself has also involved 
provision for a depreciation of over £2,000,000. As a result 
of these losses or amounts appropriated to depreciation the 
reserves have been decreased from £3,267,000 to £482,000, a 
figure somewhat disproportionate to the huge size of the 
capital. On the other hand, the combined balance-sheet of 
the undertakings now comprised in the amalgamated compaty 
shows liquidity, for although the total of cash has been reducet, 
Government Investments still stand at £1,192,000, while 4 
good feature of the balance-sheet is that patents and goodwill 
stand now as before at the nominal amount of £2. 





* * % * 


Is tue Fatt IN THE SHARES OVERDONE ? 


Moreover, the directors state that as regards the current 
year, sales in Great Britain since June 30th last by the stb 
sidiary companies are in excess of those during the corre 
ponding period of the previous year, though in the case of 
most foreign countries there are few signs as yet of a return}? 
normal trading. It has to be remembered, of course, that t 





(Continued on page 648.) 
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a of a life of action."—News Chronicle. 


INDER CZAR AND SOVIET 


for the first time. 
North in the early 19th century. Illus. 
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PRAIRIE TRAILS AND 


ARCTIC BYWAYS 


By Henry Toke Munn. 
Foreword by Hon. Howard Ferguson, 


Tlius. 


3, PRIESTLEY in the Evening Standard says: “If you like good 
arts about Canada and the North read ‘Prairie Trails 
? 


” 
ctic Byways. ° : ' , 
a Munn wins our eager attention. ... A highly enjoyable 


and 


12/6 





By John W. Hird. 


“\r, Hird draws a dramatic contrast between pre- and post- 
Revolution Russia. . . . We can but wish it the widest posstble 
crewlation.”—Saturday Review. 


12/6 





Foreword by Commander Stephen King-Hall. 


GRACE DARLING & HER TIME 


By Constance Smedley, author of “ Magnolia Lady.” 


The astounding story of our national heroine told in its entirety 
A vivid picture of lighthouse life and the 


18/- 





PRIVATE VIEWS 


By Vicomte de Mauduit. 


The lively and fascinating reminiscences of a wandering noble- 
man, who introduces us in unconventional moments to famous 
people in all walks of life. 


12/6 





THE SAILORS NELSON 


By Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B., M.V.O. 


Illus. 
HURST and BLACKETT _ 


The author has made a life-long study of the great seaman, who 
lives again to-day in these pages as he lived 130 years ago. 


18/- 


HUTCHINSON ’s 


important new books 


CHARLES B. COCHRAN’s 


I HAD ALMOST FORGOTTEN .... (3rd_imp.) 
Foreword by A. P. HERBERT 

“There is not a page or line that is not a delight.”—MNC. 
POST. “ A magnificent mixed bag.”°—TIMES. “* There is 
not a dull page.” — D. MAIL. Mus. 12/6 


HERBERT GLADSTONE 


A MEMOIR by SIR CHARLES MALLET, 
J. A. SPENDER: “An interesting and admirably written memoir.”"— 
(Spectator.) ‘* Excellent memoir."-—L'POOL POST. Hhus. 18/- 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE & 
CAPTURE at SEA in WAR 


by ADMIRAL SIR H. W. RICHMOND 
“~~ « of absorbing interest."—MNG. POST. Illus. 10/6 


GAY COURT LIFE 


FRANCE IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY 
by LUCIENNE ERCOLE. “A spicy dish . . . intimate enough and 
scandalous enough to please even a film fan.”"—S. REF 

With contemporary French illustrations. 16/- 


The INVISIBLE WEAPONS 


by J. C. SILBER. 
Foreword by Maj.-Gen. Lord Edward GLEICHEN 


“One of the most remarkable spy exploits of the war."—-VEWS« 
CHRONICLE. 10/6 


Send for full list No. 29 


HUTCHINSON 


& CO. (Publishers) Ltd., London, E.C.4 




























































BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 6TH TO 





12TH, 1932 





SPECIAL DISPLAYS OF 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
MAY BE SEEN DURING 
BOYS’ & GIRLS’ BOOK 
WEEK AT BOOKSHOPS 


OF 
W.H.SMITH & SON 


Newsagents 8 Booksellers z Librarians 9 Stationers 


1230 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS 
THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: 
W. H. SMITH & SON, I,TD., STRAND HOUSE, LONDON,W.C.2 





Really good reproduction 


(from the Musician’s point of view) 


is seldom to be heard! 


Not because the critical listeners are 
a diminishing class—happily they 
are on the increase—but because 
| mass-production has no time or 
patience with those who demand a 
higher standard than it can give. 
On the other hand EMG Hand- 
made Gramophones exist to supply 
the very thing for which mass- 
production can never cater—the 

finest: possible reproduction of radio 
| and records. Supplied in hand- 
made cabinets of unusual beauty, the 
mechanical parts are designed by 
experts who are also music lovers. 
The results have convinced Delius, 
Constant Lambert, Edwin Evans, 
J. B. Priestley, John Langdon Davies 
and many other prominent men. 

Prices from £12 12s. 











for perfect Reproduction 
Gramophone and Radio 


go lo 


Hand-made Gramophones 
11 Grape Street (behind Princes Theatre) 
LONDON, W.C.2 Temple Bar 7166 


EMG 
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COMPANY. MEETINGS. 





UNITED DAIRIES 


STEADY GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


Tue seventeenth ordinary general meeting of United Dairies Ltd., 
was held on October 28th, at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C. 


Mr. Joseph H. Maggs (chairman and managing director) presided, 
and in moving the adoption of the report and accounts said: Ladies 
and Gentlemen :—In the year under review, in spite of reduced 
quantities per customer sold in our retail businesses, the volume 
of milk retailed has increased and the number of our regular 
customers continues to grow. The volume of our sales of butter, 
cream, eggs, and sundries has also again expanded, although the 
total actual cash turnover is about 2 per cent. lower. In fact, the 
consumer has had more food for less money, and this in spite of 
this country’s departure from the Gold Standard and the introduction 
of tariffs. - 

I do not, however, wish to disguise the difficulties which still 
exist in doing business with the Dominions. As an instance, we 
spend, as you know, enormous sums annually in the purchase of 
New Zealand butter. Some of our friends there wish to reciprocate 
by placing orders with us for cream cans. Now the freight on a 
can costing 20s. here is 7s. 1ld., which one would have thought was 
sufficient protection in itself for the New Zealand can-maker, but 
there is, in addition, a duty to be paid amounting to 6s. 9d. As 
far as we can ascertain, as a result of Ottawa, this duty may be 
reduced to 5s. 6d. Even so, I am afraid the barrier, whether 14s. 8d. 
or only 13s. 5d., is likely to be still insurmountable. 


Supplies of milk this past summer have been very plentiful, and at 
the present day our stocks of manufactured milk products are con- 
siderably higher than twelve months ago. Up till now milk prices 
in this country have fairly well stood the shocks which have brought 
almost every staple agricultural product down to pre-War levels 
or below. In face of the fact that our farmers are to-day actually 
receiving for their milk more than double the price obtained by. their 
Continental and Dominion competitors, it seems strange, to say 
the least, that the milk industry, and United Dairies in particular, 
as the largest individual milk buyer, should be attacked as they 
have been recently by the farmers’ organization. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY CO., LTD. 


THe_ordinary general meeting of this Company was ‘held on 
Thursday, October 27th, at Winchester House, E.C. ~ 

The Viscount St. Davids (the Chairman) said there was no disguis- 
ing the fact that the Direetors were presenting a very bad report. 
There were general conditions that had affected their Railway like 
every other Argentine railway—he thought he might say every 
railway in the world—and those were the low prices of all agri- 
cultural products, and the fact that almost everything the farmers 
were selling they were selling at next to no profit. : 

There were, however, two. things.in which their‘Railway had had 
exceptional blows. In November of last year there was a terrible 
frost in the Mendoza Province, which absolutely destroyed the 
season's harvest of grapes; and the Railway was hit not only in 
regard to wine and grapes, but also in return traffic and the lack of 
general goods traffic. 

A second factor which had adversely affected their Railway as it 
affected no other railway, was the Trans-Continental tourist traffic. 
FAVOURABLE FEATURES. 

There were a few good points. In both good and bad times the 
planting of new orchards in the Cuyo Province proceeded ; the 
manufacture of dried fruits and of preserves was steadily increasing ; 
olives that were planted some years ago were now just coming into 
bearing, and a factory for the manufacture of olive oil was to be 
put up. Lastly, and perhaps more important still, a certain amount 
of development in petroleum and asphalt was going forward; the 
Government was taking the matter up and making borings. He 
would say no more at the moment than that prospects were favour- 
able. If oil was developed in quantity at the very end of the 
** Pacific * lire under the Andes it might very soon put a new face 
altogether on the picture for this Company. On the question of 
wages, the Board had felt that, as in all other countries railway 
employces had consented to a reduction of at least 10 per cent., 
there was abundant justification for a similar reduction in the 
Argentine, especially as, at the request of the Government, the 
Company had kept on its pay sheets a number of surplus men in 
order to diminish unemployment. The Directors had to acknow- 
ledge the sympathetic attitude of the President and his Ministers in 
the matter, and although they had not secured, perhaps, in full the 
reduction they had anticipated, they had been advised by cable 
that one section of the workmen had agreed to arrangements which 
should result in some economy, while negotiations with the Drivers’ 
Union were now taking place. As to thé prospects, wheat was 
looking well, but it was far too early to talk about maize, 

The report was. unanimously adopted, 





— 
— 


Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 646.) 


volume of business transacted by this huge company does p 

depend merely upon conditions at home but upon the pre 
affairs in many parts of the world; and assuming that ‘ 
undertaking is well managed—and the reputation of the 
articles turned out is of course most excellent—the market 
inclined to regard the shares as being under- rather than py 
valued; for the Ordinary, which at one time last year touched 
37s., now stand at about 11s. 3d., and the Preference share 
which only this year were over 20s., have now fallen to Ih, 
And as regards the Preference shares, it must be remembered 
that the interest is cumulative. They are described as “Rp. 
deemable ” Preference shares, but redemption is at the 
company’s option on any interest date on or before January Ig 
1950, at 22s. 6d. per share. uA 


* * * * 


B.A. AND Pacirvic MEETING, 


If only in view of the complex and difficult conditions pre 
vailing in Argentina at the present time, special interes 
attaches to the statements made by some of the Chairmen of 
the railway companies—in which so much English capital js 
invested—at the annual meetings. These conditions wer 
responsible for the publication recently of an unfavourable 
Report by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Company, and 
Viscount St. Davids at the annual meeting made no attempt 
to obscure or gloss over the unfavourable influences. At the 
same time, he was able to deal with a few favourable points, 
and among these he mentioned that developments in petn- 
leum and asphalt were going forward in districts served by 
the Company, adding that if oil was developed in quantity at 
the very end of the “ Pacific’ Line under the Andes “it 
might very soon put a new face altogether on the picture for 
the Buenos Ayres Pacific Company.” Lord St. Davids also spoke 
approvingly of a scheme put before Congress by the Argentine 
Government for regulating the traffic between the roads and 
the railways. 

* * * * 


Unrrep Dartrties. 


At the recent annual meeting of United Dairies, the Chait. 
man and Managing Director, Mr. Joseph H. Maggs, made it 
clear to the shareholders that the more prosperous conditions 
shown in the Report were due not to larger profits on milk o 
goods but to interest on past profits invested in stocks and 
properties or loaned at market rates to subsidiary companies, 
In the course of his speech the Chairman referred to the 


- success of their “ six-day week,” long in vogue in the Con- 


pany’s bottling plants’ departments, but recently extended 
to their retail milk distributors. He declared that not only 
had the health and happiness of the worker benefited, but 
the efficiency of the service had been maintained and even 
increased. 

* * % * 


A Goopv Moror Report. 


The latest report of the Standard Motor Company is 4 
good one and, whereas in the previous year a_ substantial 
profit was absorbed in reducing a debit balance from 19% 
and 1928, the latest report shows a record profit total o 
£201,698 after providing for depreciation and for the cost d 
closing. the Bombay and Calcutta depots. The director, 
however, are pursuing a cautious policy, and merely. recon: 
mend a dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent. 
although the profit earned represents over 65 per cent. on the 
capital. The directors now place £100,C0) to the Gener 
Reserve, thus replacing sums withdrawn in the bad times 
while £40,000 is reserved for Taxation and £22,434 is carried 
forward after eliminating the residue of the debit balance 
brought forward of £4,514. The directors state that the tut 
over for the year expanded by over 80 per cent. 


* * * * 


A Goop Prortr StaTeEMENT. 

The profit statement of Murex, Ltd., for the year ending 
June 30th last is a thoroughly satisfactory one, the tradi 
profit being £54,526, as compared with only £48,666 in the 
previous year. On the other hand the income from dividené 
on investments brought in only £21,806 against £34,20'. 
Nevertheless, the position is good as regards the amoutl 
available for distribution, for in the previous year a oss 0! 
forward contracts for raw materials amounting to over £33," 
was debited as to £16,599 to Trading Account and £16,600 t0 
General Reserve. The directors, pursuing a conservativt 
policy, however, have not increased the distribution to shart 
holders, which remains at 35 per cent., of which 15 per 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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your entire home 
delightfully warmed 


WITHOUT PIPES OR RADIATORS. 


The Onepipe Heater floods the whole house from ground floor 
Every passage; 


to- attic with the genial temperature of June. 
Janding and staircase is uniformly heated from the beginning to 
end of winter. 


The cost of upkeep is extraordinarily low; stoking morning and 
night only with a few scuttles of coke or anthracite for twenty- 
four hours is all the attention required. This most efficient and 
hygienic heating system can be completely installed in a few 
days for approximately £110 to £130, and involves no structural 


alterations. 
Many hundreds of heaters have been installed in the U.K., and 


lustrated booklet may be obtained from the Secretary, 


INTERNATIONAL 


ONEPIPE HEATER LTD. 


8 CHURTON STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Telephone: Vict. 2200. 





——a 





|A PEAT FIRE 


for warmth with cheerfulness ... 


IT 1S STILL THE UNIQUE FIRE OF ALL ACES, 


its glow and healthy fragrance creating a 
happy atmosphere which brings a_ feeling 
of peace and contentment, unobtainable with 
the modern methods of house warming. 


THE IDEAL FIRE FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
A necessity, not a luxury. 


Peat Fuel is regularly used in the 


Old English and Country Homes. 
PRICES IN BLOCKS: 


8000 £9 0 O 4000 £4 15 0O 
2000 . £210 0 1000 £237 6 
§00 ... £1 O O Carriage forward. 
ECLIPSE PEAT CO., ASHCOTT, SOM. 
London Office :—252 Regent Street, W.1. Est. 1869. 
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| To CENTRAL AFRICA 
THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 


and 


| LOBITO BAY 


From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 





Street, E.C. 2. 











4 in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. | 
| THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA. | 


























costs no more from an experienced 
wine-merchant and you are sure 
of the quality. Special sampling 
scheme. Single bottles post free. 
Sherry 4/6 and 7/6: Hock 4/-, 5/6, 
7/-. Port (decanted), 6/6 and 7/6 
per bottle. List J, post free on 
request. 


Rayden Reid = 


7, St. Martin’s Hlace, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4985 








“Is it well 
with the child?” 


Little boys and girls in Stepney, and thereabouts, rise hungry 
in the morning from their beds of small comfort. There is no 
proper and adequate breakfast in their homes. They dress for 
the day; their boots let water; their threadbare clothes are a 
mockery: they do not keep out the cold. Is it well with such 
fl ¥ ey MONROE children > It is not. 

i "EE Please help the Mis- 
sion in its work of 
feeding and caring for 
the little ones. Every 
3d. received pays 
for one good, satis- 
fying breakfast. 
52,000 will be pro- 
vided during this 
Winter. Can you 
send £1 and feed 
80 ? 

Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine of the Mission, sent 
free on application. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East-End life. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital... ee pee aaa eee £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund aaa ae ad pe ie we £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve __... eco eee eee eco ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of —— 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods ieceived. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a yeas from age 25 
£24 99 99 > 35 
£41 93 o° 99 45 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by, 


payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 648) 


was paid as an interim dividend, while the balance carried 
forward is £34,204, being an increase over the previous year of 
£5,296. 

s B * * 


ESTATES. 

Already the effect of a slight increase in the price of sugar 
is seen in the reports of sugar companies. Thus in the case 
of Leach’s Argentine Estates, the latest report shows that 
although less sugar was produced during the year, the profit 
was £140,487 against £97,979 in the previous year. After 
meeting depreciation, interest charges, Income Tax and 
London expenses, the balance remaining was £60,057, and in 
view of the company’s indebtedness to its bankers and the 
desirability of conserving its resources until more normal 
conditions prevail, that amount has been transferred to the 
reserve, which now stands at £147,728, after taking £24,000 
to add to the Exchange Reserve. Needless to say, the con- 
servative, policy is thoroughly justified, the Preference shares 
being heavily in arrears for dividend. A. W. K. 


Leacu’s ARGENTINE 





Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} 
June 380th, 1932. 


per cent. on 








Restlessness on Retiring 


so often due to stomach acidity, is 
best prevented by taking a cup of 


°7.\\Tlendveys? 


before going to bed 


21, 4- and 7/6 


of all chemists 


In tins 











THEATRES 








GLOBE (Ger, 8724.) Evgs. at 8.40. Mats. Wed. and 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Cepric Harpwicke, Loursr Hampton, C. V. France. 


Sat., 2.50; 








QUEEN’S (Ger, 4517.) Eves. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
‘EVENSONG, 
by Edward Knoblock and Bever ley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrugh. Wi rid Lawson. 








WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 2s. 5d.-10s. 6d. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, Nov. 9th, at 8.15. 
Subs. at 8.30. (MONDAYS, 6.30, reduced prices.) 


ANMER HALL presents :— 
FOLLOW ME, by TYRONE GUTHRIE. 


First Matinée, Saturday, Nov. 12, at 2.30. 














——$— 





{ eS re ie. 
Now Published at 4s. net 


JOURNAL OF 
THE AFRICAN SOCIETY 


Principal Contents for Oct.: 


MARY KINGSLEY. A 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


STEPHEN GWYNN’S “LIFE OF MARY | 
KINGSLEY,” reviewed by Capt. R$) 
RATTRAY, C.B.E. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE ECONOMIC | 
COMMISSION. By the Hon. H. 4 
WYNDHAM. 

AFRICAN LABOUR AND INTERNATIONAL | 
RELATIONS. By Major G. ST. J. ORDE | 
BROWNE, O.B.E. 

THE NORTH CHARTERLAND CONCEsS. | 
SION INQUIRY. By MARK VAN Qs | 

The African Society was founded in memory of Mary 


Kingsley. All applications for membership should be 
made to the Secretary, at the Imperial Institute, S.W.7, 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON 


reminiscence by | 




















S.0.S.— 


The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 


63,000 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded, 


Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life. 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND 


oO /- 


TO-DAY ? 


Lr.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.BE, 
Secretary. 


— Sane BY, 
onorary reasurer,. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 











PATTERNS POST FREE. 





USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 


HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 


Slins. WIDE 5/11 A YARD. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
ine. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; : 
o for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


— 


I 
74% Jor 26 ; and 10% 


PERSONAL 


ERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
oice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
1, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W. 


TYALING VOCAL DISCOVERY .—Develop a beauti- 
ful, powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific 
SILENT METHOD. Infallible cure for Stammering and 
all vocal defects.—F ree booklet and astonishing testimony . 
to Prof. W. R. Rep. Studio (4), Wigmore Hall, W. 1. 
asT-OF F CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
; urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
auffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
tefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
fiperintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hail, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


MORRHOID 8B 





* N 
tifle v 
— Viola de Menge 











A E 
Kmkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Boots’ Branches or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG. 
CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 
3s., post free in plain wrapper 





co., 
B.C. 1 





F you would see without glasses send stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars to MISS PEARSON, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, S.W. 1. 





EADERS interested in international affairs, and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 


YISTER or brother (tempy. acting) wanted for Girl 5. 
S Big house and grounds. Kindergarten, riding, 
q 





Every care. Expenses only.—Box 519. 
RELATIVES. 


dancing. 





0 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepcople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School), Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GROsvVENOR HOUSE NURSING HoME, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Tel.: Byron 2495. 


“WERBA AMARGA”’ TEA RADICALLY CURES 
y RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough 
foracure ; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. LLoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 











MEDICAL 


ROM TERROR TO TRIUMPH.—How to Fight and 
Conquer NEURASTHENIA, INSOMNIA, and 
OTHER NERVE TROUBLES, as taught in Hospitals 
for Nervous Disorders. By a Specialist. Post free, 
2s, 24.—THE BrosoMIN COMPANY (Dept. 20), 5 The 
Parade, Maidenhead. 








SORIASIS. A Miracle ! Freedom quick, permanent. 
Shoals of letters testify.— PARKE, 50 South Gr., Sale. 








CINEMA 


Bt OS get an Ci BM 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 





Be a 


COMMENCING SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 6114, 
The Famous French Drama 
“DAVID GOIDER’’ 


Last ‘Days : 
“EN NATT’’ (“ONE NIGHT’’) 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 
ELSTREE, 





LDENHAM HERTS. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the POST OF 
HEADMASTER, which will become vacant at the end 
of the Summer Term, 1933, owing to the retirement of 
the present Headmaster. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of England 
and hold a Degree in Honours from a British University. 
Preference will be given to candidates under 45 years of 
age 


SCHOOL, 


The salary will be £1,000 per annum, with charge of a 
boarding house of about 90 boys. 

The election will be made in February, 1933. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the CLERK, 
Brewers’ Hall, Addie Street, London, E.C.2. A stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope must accompany the 
application for the form. Applications must be returned 
to the Clerk not later than December 10th, 1932. 





gypoveesers OF DUBLIN, TRINITY COLLEGE. 

The CHATR OF GERMAN will be vacated at the end 
of the present term. The salary of the Chair is £600, 
with a farther £50 if the occupant undertakes to lecture 
in Anglo-Saxon. Examination fees may amount to an 
additional £50.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL, to whom applications (six 
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CRUISE 


Make your Grand World 


Tour this year! The 
Empire Ship, EMPRESS 
OF BRITAIN, leaves 
Southampton on Nov. 23 (from 
Monaco Dec. 16) on a_ glamorous 


itinerary planned to follow Springtime 
round the globe. Designed and built 
for cruising in every climate, the 42,500 
ton Empress of Britain is the biggest 
ship to encircle the globe. 70 per cent. 
of the statercoms have private baths. 
There are spacious Sun 
Decks, Games Decks, 
Tennis Court, Olympian 
Pool, &c. 

Write for Special 

World Cruise Brochure to 
W. H. Powell, 
Cruise Dept. 









Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, 
S.W.1, 103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 








LECTURES, &e. 


S* EDMUNDS, Lombard St.—-Thursdays in November 
‘ at 1.10 p.m. Addresses on “* The Religion of Lay- 
men.’’ Nov. 10th, The Earl of Selborne, K.G., Nov. 17th 
Prof. C. Webb on ** Christianity and Philosophy.”’ 


OF LONDON, 








NIVERSITY 


POWER”’ will be given by AIR COMMODORE J, A 





CHAMIER, C.B., €.M.G., D.S.0., O.B.E., at the 
IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECH- 





JEG 
NOLOGY (Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7) 
on TUESDAYS, NOVEMBER &fH#, 15TH and 22ND, at 
5.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
5S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
qcsce LS FOR BOYS AND 





GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


‘ the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 


5% for 13; 
W.C. 1, with remittance 


—- 


COLLEGE 


HOLLOWAY 
(University of London). 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
The Tent Term commences on Saturday, January 
14th, 1933. The College prepares women students for 
Ten Entrance 
Scholarsdips, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibi- 


OYAL 


tions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will 


be offered for competition in March, 1933. For further 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

RAINING FUR SOCIAL WURK, 


dit. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON . Principal. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Boarding school on modern 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





HE 
public school lines. 





S* ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
iY GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chairman: THE 
LORD Bishop OF ST, ALBANS, University Examinations. 
Large playing-fields. New Boarding House recently 
opened.—For particulars apply to the H&ab-MISTREsS. 





OEDEAN BRIGHTON, 
>pecial Entrance Exhibitions of £60 a year each for 
school life to meet the present financial difficulties of 
parents will be awarded on the result of an examination 
to be held at the school December 1st—3rd, 1932. Candi- 
dates must be under 13 on August Ist, 1932. Those 
successful may enter the school in any term during the 
year 1933. 

The regular annual examination for scholarships and 
exhibitions will be held at Roedean School May 15th- 
19th, 1933. The status and title of Scholar and Exhi- 
bitioner and a minimum grant of £30 a year to each 
scholar and £15 a year to each exhibitioner will be 
awarded purely on grounds of merit. Increases up to 
£120 may be granted on satisfactory evidence of need 
for assistance. Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist, 
1933. Those successful will be expected to enter the 
school in the following September. Particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained from the SECRETABY. 


SCHOOL, 





YOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
\ and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEaD-MISTREss, 








CO-EDUCATION 


TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Founded by 
N Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
certly reorganized and extended.—Apply HEaD-MasTER, 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
C 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEaD-MASTER. 








two Vacancies for Choristers. Education in 
College School. Competition, Wednesday, December 
7th.—For details, write to REV. DEAN oF Divinrry. 


ee COLLEGE, Oxford.—One or possibly 








ELOCUTION &c. 


OW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 
H —Mr. Cas. SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons. 
sequence, Elocution, Voice, Breathing, Confikience.— 
Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








R. WILFRID KING, L.T.C.L. (Eloc.) teaches extem- 
Mare & Public Speaking. Undertakes the correction of 
Foreign Accent, the elimination of Stammering and all 
28 Watling Street, E.C.4. 





speech defects.— 
¥PEECHES specially prepared for all occasions. Bright 
Ss breezy after-dinner speeches for sports, staff, 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 

ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 

F FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 





8. W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 


concerning Scholarshi 


Jebb, M.A.—For information ir 
Board of Education, 


Loan Fund and Grant from the 


weddings, clubs, &c., opening bazaars, and similar func- 
tions, about 500 words, 10s. 6d.; 1,000 words, 21s. 
Formal speeches, orations, and lectures, 2,000 words, 
2 2 Special feature of Masonic speeches, especially 
for W.M.s. Particulars on application. Give fullest 
details in strict confidence when ordering. 
W. H. BEABLE, 
1614 STRAND, LONDON, 


2 Dg 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








a> 


apply to the SECRETARY 
7.0., CONSULAR, HOME CLVIL, L.C.8., 
4 Results 1932. 


Of the 59 vacancies announced 30 have been offered 


work. Open to anyone. 56 buyers waiting.—-Details, 


I EARN to write tiny sentiments. Highest paid literary 
4 
i. E. SERVICE (Dept. 230), 116 Tavistock Rd., Plymouth, 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully<promptlyexecuted, 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 





3351/52, 





Copies) should be sent before November 24th, 1932, 





Miss N. MacFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd, Westclitf-on-Sea, 











T 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c.—Cont. 


MS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon 2d. Expert 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 








A7RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
} spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








TO LET 
LEASANT Room to Let.—Meetings, Lectures, Classes. 
Seats 70. 1 guinea, afternoon or evening. Special 
terms regular let.—Apply, WARDEN, 32 Russell Sq.,W.C.1. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 
3ond Street, London, ae 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
Ana is Bramley Seedling, best cookers, 32Ib. 8/-, 
64lb. 15/6. Excellent dessert, 18lb. 7/6, 32Ib. 12/6, 
Steeple 





carr. pd. England & Wales.—FRANK ROSCOE, 
Morden, Cambs. 





PPLES straight from grower. Well packed; cr. pd. 
£) Best Bramleys Seedlings (large) 36 Ibs. 11s. 6d., 

2 Ibs. 21s. Scotland, 12s. 6d.; 22s.‘6d.—ASHENDEN, 
Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, near Canterbury. | 


BRIDE CakES—R. Bolland & Sons, Ltd., Eastgate Row, 
Chester 


RIME Welsh Mutton Hdgqrs. abt. 9 Ibs., 1/2 per 
lb. Foreqrs. about 8 Ibs., 1/- per Ib. Postpaid. 
Thursdays ; Glasfryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Caern. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
Tobacco. *‘‘ BIZIM’’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 

100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Ltp., 90 


Piccadilly, W. 1. “‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ’’ Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobatcos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per }-lb. tin, post extra. 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
| ag A UNIQUE PRESENT give a Craft-constructed, 
8-inch wide, miniature, inlaid, bow-fronted chest of 











drawers. Prices from 3s. — Particulars from 
BM/BXNN, London, W.C. 1. 
RENCH Hlustre ated Periodicals. Bargain Parcel. Six 


different, 2s. 9d. Lists free.—F. 
Bookseller, 61 Grand Parade, Brighton. 


KIMBER, Foreign 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C.1, with remitatnce by Tuesday of cach 
week. Discounts :—2}°> a 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





EAL sce and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 


@ A CHOICE OF 


CRUISES 


on the Queen of de-luxe Liners 


Wan Ie)x 


Lr 
WEST INDIES 


JANUARY 25, FOR 45 DAYS 


From Southampton and calling at TENERIFFE, 
TRINIDAD, CARTAGENA, PANAMA, 
JAMAICA, HAVANA, ST. LUCIA, 
GRENADA, BARBADOS AND MADEIRA, 


To secure choice of Berths, immediate application is advised 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


To AFRICA, PORTUGAL & ATLANTIC ISLES 


19 Days of enchanting sunshine from 32 Gns. 
Leaving Southampton Dec. 19 


ALSO GLORIOUS TOURS TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


(including RIO. and BUENOS AIRES) 
AT SPECIAL INCLUSIVE RATES 


For details of all Sailings and accommodation apply the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 2966) 
40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020) 
Liverpool: 10 Water Street, and Principal 














Agents. 


CVS-197 


_——,,,- 
UNFURNISHED FLATS 


REE “ ILLUSTRATED INDEX " 7 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION PLATOONS 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with jy de 
map, ‘bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers wit 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinctine 
convenience and contentment at ine ‘lusive Te ny 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 1 Mansions fatal, 














4 egy Street, London, W.1. (Phone: Mayfair 0321; 
i, 
BOARD RESIDENCE, &c. 
‘NN. DEVON.—Lady wishes for 


permanen 
K Sunny house, ~ golf.—‘‘ H, 8.,” oe Suet 
12 Holles Street, W. 


SS ——— 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsgEs 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors 4 
A comiorts with baths and other uvantage ot 
Tele.: 314. Lift 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL—Fim 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., RAC, 
Large garage. Historical associations from A’D. 1759, 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINK 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 


FULLER, 











Hydro at moderate cost. 











Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., RAC. 
Illd. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
PRIVATE HOTEL, 


BE ASTBOU RN E.—ANGLES 
‘4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
tunglish chef. Winter terms from 2$ gns. 'Phone 311, 


K' CONOMISE ON YOUR HOTEL BILL by Staying at 
Williams’s Private Hotel, 22/3 Torrington Square, 
London, W.C.1. Very central. Quiet, comfortable, 

highly recommended. Room and breakfast, 6s. 64, 

Please ask for full tariff. 


IDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms, ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 


ONDON. 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 











Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—8s, 64, 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 
N WATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 


bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES 








in English Country, 
Ask for De scriptive List : (3d. post post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PROPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
Street, W. 1. 











Post discarded ties to W. Hitcntnes & Son, Tie makers, 


and inventors of unique process, whereby ties soiled, 
faded, out of shape, or holed are entirely re-made and 
renovated as new, or no charge. Specially relined to 
prevent creasing. Any shape or condition, 1s. 8d. each, 


14s. dozen post free (4d. parcel extra C.0.D.), Dept. R., 
London, 


WALPOLE Works, Colliers Wood, S.W. 19. 








free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 
ryVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT Proprizror, Telephone 2655, 


THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
W St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, With dinner 6s, 6d., of 
2 guineas weekly. 

















RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the 


Specrator’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.— ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON. ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.— DOUGLAS HOTEL. 

BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—_GREAT NORTHERN. 
CALLANDER (Perths.)—DREADNOUGHT. 


—PALACE 
CAMBRIDGE.—BL ol zi BOAR. 
U 








—G ARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (XN. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
DROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 











EASTBOURNE.—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 
—PANMURE. 


Printed re W. 


pore SPEAIGHT AND seine Lrp., 





ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire ),—-GAIRLOCH. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 

GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 

HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 

wa > ee —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STA 

LAKE VYRNW (Montgomery shire). — LAKE 

VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 

LIPHOOK (Hants)—ROYAL ANCHOR, 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE ee AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell "St., W.C. :" 
—WAV oot Southampton Row, W.Cc.1 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 


*Re-open March wake 1933. 








OR ond 99 Saver Lane, E.C. 4, 
Street, London, W.C. yok = November 4, 


1932. 


sad ‘guibed by THe SPECTATOR, Les. at thelr Offices, No. 99 . Gower 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FOR T ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). —GOLFVIEW. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC 
REDHILL AND oer mn “FON PHIL L. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—B 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). Bor NORTHERN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN 
ST. MAWES (Cornwal).— SEF & CASTLE. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE PK., WESTON 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARAGH. 
—(nr)HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTOS. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP’ POLE. 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 











